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Progressives in National Organization 

Several months ago, when insurgency was fighting for 
existence in Congress, many observers predicted the or- 
ganization of a “third party,” a party of Progressive Repub- 
licans and Independents, with perhaps an element of seces- 
sionists from the Democratic party. Soon it was clear that 
the insurgents were too successful and popular in the Re- 
publican camp to need a separate political organization, but 
they have felt that the influence and strength of the in- 
surgent movement would be increased by a national or- 
ganization within the Republican party. Accordingly, a 
Progressive League has been formed to work and fight for 
advanced, remedial, and reform legislation in state and na- 
tional spheres. The league will respond to any call for 
aid, will back Democratic and other officials, and will pro- 
mote measures by means of publicity, oratory, legitimate 
financial support of proper movements, and so on. Gover- 
nors, senators, representatives, distinguished local leaders, 
lawyers, and business men of national reputation have joined. 

For the present the league will devote its energies to 
the promotion of the following reforms, which are con- 
sidered ripe and urgent: 


Direct election of United States Senators. 

Direct primaries for the nomination of all elective officers. 
Direct election of delegates to National conventions, with op- 
portunity for the voter to express his preference for Presidential 

and Vice-Presidential nominees. 

Amendments to State constitutions providing for the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. 
A thorough-going corrupt practices act. 
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There is considerable speculation concerning the “true 
inwardness” of this organization. Is it primarily an anti- 
Taft league, in the sense that it will endeavor to prevent 
the renomination of the President? Is it a pro-Roosevelt 
league in the sense that it wants another term for the ex- 
President, the sooner the better? Or is it simply what its 
organizers and statements tell the public it is, a body to 
work for principles and measures rather than for individ- 
uals, a body that has no ulterior purposes or fell designs, 
and means exactly what it says? The answers vary. It is 
considered significant that its immediate platform is vir- 
tually a copy of Mr. Roosevelt's personal platform, but that 
may be pure coincidence. The league has been criticised 
for calling itself “Republican” and for failing to adopt a 
non-partisan motto flag. Its chief business, however, is to 
keep the Republican party progressive and liberal, and there 
is no reason why Democratic progressives should not form 
a similar league and why the two should not co-operate 
along certain lines of policy. 


“ 


The Referendum and Initiative 

In connection with the platform of the Republican “in- 
surgents” it may be pointed out that no proposed reform has 
had more striking success in the United States, as far as 
public favor is concerned, than “the initiative and referen- 
dum” or “direct legislation.” A decade ago only a handful 
of persons advocated it; the majority, if they gave it any 
thought at all, dismissed it as “un-American” and as “in- 
compatible with representative government.” Today sev- 
eral of our states have the initiative and referendum, sev- 
eral other states are about to adopt it, and everywhere it is 
a live proposal. Moderate governors are recommending it, 
not only in the West but in the conservative East. In 
Illinois a proposal looking to constitutional amendment 
providing for the initiative and referendum last November 
received a heavy majority. 
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In the states which have already given the system of 
direct legislation a reasonably long and extensive trial it is 
decidedly popular. This is notably true of Oregon, “the 
most radical of our states.” Not a few, but many—too 
many, according to some—propositions, questions, and pro- 
jects are submitted there at each election, and yet it is ad- 
mitted that the people “legislate” with fairness and di»- 
crimination. The Oregon referendum and initiative plan 
has been gradually perfected until it is considered a model 
in every particular for other states. Gov. Woodrow Wil- 
son recommends it for New Jersey, which is regarded as 
a “corporation-ridden state.” 


What accounts for the growth of this institution in the 
United States? Surely not the propaganda of radicals, nor 
the example of Switzerland. Mr. Roosevelt and others 
have well said that it is the breakdown of what we have 
called, perhaps ironically in many instances, “representa- 
tive government.” The people have turned to the only 
feasible plan of controlling so-called servants and repre- 
sentatives—the plan of compelling them to submit proposed 
or enacted bills for popular approval or rejection, coupled 
and re-enforced by the plan of making laws without legis- 
lative sanction. The stealing of franchises, bribery and 
blackmail in legislatures, the defiance of the decent ele- 
ments by hardened spoilsmen and tools of privileged inter- 
ests are the “arguments” that have made the referendum 
and initiative so popular with us. When it is said that the 
people do not always decide questions wisely, the answer 
is that the same observation has been made some thousands 
of times about legislatures. When it is said that the voters 
are impulsive, moody, indisposed to give time and thought 
to important matters, the answer is that this objection would 
logically lead to the abolition of legislatures, which have 
shown themselves again and again ignorant, reckless, hasty, 
dishonest. 


Impartial students admit, however, that the direct legis- 
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lation system may be abused as the ballot has been abused. 
We are beginning to demand shorter ballots and fewer 
names on them; we may find it necessary to demand less 
frequent resort to the referendum and initiative. Too much 
of the referendum may produce indifference and legisla- 
tion by small groups, and certain limitations may prove 
necessary. But each reform is at first experimental, and 
each system has its dangers and possible abuses. For the 
present nothing is plainer than that the American people 
are determined to modify and restrict representative gov- 
ernment by means of a new set of “checks and balances.” 
To those just discussed is being added the recall-—the priv- 
ilege of ousting an official for misconduct or indifference 
during his term. The recent dramatic recall of the mayor 
of Seattle for his unpopular vice policy, to which result the 
newly enfranchised women of Washington contributed pow- 
erfully, has attracted national attention. These innovations 
together amount to a “peaceful revolution,” but ours is an 
age of peaceful revolutions. Feudalism, aristocracy and 
privilege are yielding to democracy in every part of the 


globe. 
Sy 


The Size of the National House 

Contrary to the decision of a Republican caucus, the 
House of Representatives voted to increase its membership 
from 391, the present number, to 433, not including the two 
seats that Arizona and New Mexico will have after their 
admission to statehood. A re-apportionment was necessitat- 
ed by the census, and a vigorous effort was made in Con- 
gress, as well as in the press, to prevent a further enlarge- 
ment of the House. 

The arguments against increasing the membership are 
not unfamiliar, and their force is recognized even in the 
states that would have lost one or more representatives had 
the effort referred to been successful. Already, it is urged, 
the House is too large and unwieldy; already drastic rules 
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limiting debate have had to be adopted; already the “pri- 
vate” or individual member is all but a cipher; already the 
noise and confusion in the chamber are at times so great 
that important speeches are heard only by a handful of men 
sitting near the orator. Why further increase the House? 
What is the gain to be reasonably expected from any in- 
crease? It is, of course, essential that every interest, in- 
dustry, condition, element of population, and school of 
thought shall be represented in the popular chamber of 
Congress ; but the mere addition of a score or more of seats 
without reference to any other consideration than the 
growth of population accomplishes nothing in the way of 
proper representation of various needs, interests and 
opinions. 

It is a fact, however, that no state likes to lose repre- 
sentation, and this year, as after previous enumerations of 
the population, local interests and partisan sentiments com- 
bined to secure the regular decennial increase of the mem- 
bership of the House. It is hoped that henceforth the 
membership will be kept stationary, and that after future 
censuses reapportionment will not only readjust the repre- 
sentation in accordance with local gains or losses of popula- 
tion, but there is no assurance as to the adoption of any 
such policy. Doubtless the fight for a stationary House 
membership will be as lively in 1921 as it was this year. 

Meantime it is well to bear in mind that for a nation 
of over 92 millions a House of 445 members is by no 
means excessive, if the size of other parliaments be con- 
sidered. There are 670 men in the British House of Com- 
mons, 57C deputies in the French Chamber, and 397 depu- 
ties in the German Reichstag. The size of an American 
constituency is nearly twice the size of a German constitu- 
ency, and nearly four times the size of a British con- 
stituency. It is further to be observed that the hall in 
which our Representatives meet can be reconstructed and 
that the desks now enjoyed by members may be replaced 
by long tables and benches. 
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The following table gives the old and new representa- 
tion of each of the states: 
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The Study of “Occupational Disease” 

‘A report of an Illinois commission on certain “occupa- 
tional diseases” directs public attention to a great subject 
which has received little attention in this country. Occu- 
pational disease is disease contracted in the course of one’s 
employment as a direct result of that employment. Thus 
lead poisoning is contracted by many of those who work 
in lead factories, deafness is contracted by boiler makers, 
and “phossy jaw”—a terrible disease—is contracted by work- 
ers in match factories which use poisonous phosphorus. 
Much occupational disease is preventable by means of proper 
ventilation, washing. sweeping, the provision of adequate 
lunch-room and toilet facilities, care in handling materials 
and tools. The Illinois report shows that little care is exer- 
cised in American factories, and that we are behind England 
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and Continental Europe in fighting occupational disease. 
Employers do not print, post or enforce the requisite rules, 
while workmen are either ignorant or indifferent, owing 
chiefly to utter unfamiliarity with the question. 


A striking illustration of this is afforded by the match 
industry. The United States is behind even Russia in legis- 
lation doing away with the phosphorus jaw. We do not 
prohibit the use of poisonous phosphorus in match manu- 
facturing, whereas Europe does. Congress has just had an 
opportunity to deal with the subject. A bill prohibiting 
or heavily taxing, the use of poisonous substances was in- 
troduced and supported by the President and public senti- 
ment. The independent match manufacturers opposed it on 
the ground that the Diamond Match Trust had a patent 
monopoly for the available non-poisonous substance, sesqui- 
sulphide. That company, at the request of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, laudably and public-spir- 
itedly agreed to waive its privilege and to turn over its 
patent to a board of impartial trustees. That board was to 
have had power to grant to all the right to use the substance 
on certain fair terms. Suspicion and fear of monopoly still 
lingered, however, and the “trust” cancelled the patent. That 
removed the last ground for opposition to the prohibitory 
bill. At one stroke “phossy jaw” was thus rendered wholly 
preventable. The bill was not acted on, but the match in- 
dustry is to be investigated. On the other hand, the fed- 
eral bureau of labor has undertaken an investigation of oc- 
cupational disease and will begin with white lead and manu- 
facturers of lead. Doubtless in time legislation will be 
secured requiring the removal of conditions in factories, 
mines and mills that breed disease. As regards the kind or 
amount of occupational disease that cannot be averted by any 
degree of care and contrivance, the victims of it should be 
compensated or insured precisely as other industrial acci- 
dents, under progressive liability and insurance statutes, are 
compensated for or insured against today. 
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The Problem of Monopoly Again 

Several “big” trust cases are pending in the federal Su- 
preme Court. The administration, not satisfied that the 
decisions in those cases will necessarily “clear the atmos- 
phere” and finally elucidate the Sherman anti-trust act—an 
act which, though passed in 1890 still needs interpreting and 
still provokes controversy among lawyers and legislators— 
has been instituting new suits against other trusts and com- 
binations. The foreign steamship trust, the electric trust, 
the bath tub trust and several others have been attacked in 
recent prosecutions. The government is not only anxious to 
dissolve certain combinations that are manifestly oppressive 
and detrimental, but it is determined, if possible, to ascertain 
what the trust law covers and what it fails to cover. 

It is significant that in the course of the arguments on 
the Tobacco and Standard Oil cases the justices freely 
questioned the able attorneys as to their theories and defini- 
tions. What is monopoly, where does it begin, and to what 
degree may it be carried under the law? Does every attempt 
at monopoly involve illegal restraint of trade? Is it the 
policy of the law to foster competition and to discourage 
combination in any form? If not, what is the basis of the 
law’s discrimination? What combinations are good or at 
least harmless in the eye of the law? ° 

The government asserts that every trust it has attacked 
is, Or was, an oppressive, unfair combination that un- 
questionably comes within the purview of the trust act, and 
that the obscurities and uncertainties of the law are with- 
out bearing on the actual questions before the court. The 
government, in other words, claims that “the facts” establish 
the need of decrees dissolving the particular combinations 
or holding companies under attack. But the other side is 
equaily emphatic in the assertion that the facts fail to es- 
tablish injury to the public or unfair, immoral methods of 
eliminating rivalry. 

While awaiting decisions the intelligent laymen are 
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asking themselves different questions: Can monopoly be 
prevented and competition safeguarded? Would any decree 
in the case of a really powerful trust change the state of 
things—prove something more in practice than a “paper re- 
form?” Is it possible and desirable to restore competition 
in the oil, tobacco, steel, and electric industries in the sense 
in which the trust act is supposed to intend competition? In 
the spheré of public utilities—railroads, telephones, tele- 
graphs, lighting and power—we have consciously accepted 
monopoly—regulated and controlled monopoly—and given 
up the policy of forcing competition. We are demanding 
regulation of rates, publicity, accounting, valuation of piants 
and equipment as a basis for fair regulation. Wili not the 
same policy be found necessary in the case of great indus- 
tries that are not strictly speaking “public utilities” but that 
provide necessaries of life? Is it not wiser to permit com- 
bination and control it—to regulate dividends, tax surplus 
earnings, prescribe forms of accounting—than to endeavor 
to prevent it? 

The problem of monopoly or combination versus com- 
petition will not be solved by a few additional judicial de- 
cisions. Economists, captains of industry, statesmen must 
make their respective contributions to the ultimate solution. 
Some eminent men have tentatively indorsed the idea of 
government regulation of industrial combinations, while 
others object to that plan as paternalistic and socialistic. 
Existing anti-trust legislation has its defenders and its critics, 
but nowhere is it felt that we have anything like a definite 
goal or a clear idea of the direction in which we should 
seek it. But even mistakes are educational, and if we [ail 
to restore competition or to protect it, other ways and means 
will be devised to accomplish the essential purposes—justice 
to consumers, fair play to producers, reasonable returns on 
investments instead of extortion and plunder. 
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The Boy Scout Movement 

What is called “the Boy Scout movement” has become 
a really important factor in the life and training of British 
youth. In this country the progress of the movement has 
been slower and, unfortunately, marked by some unpleasant 
episodes, but there is no reason to doubt its future success. 
The movement has been misunderstood, but the more it is 
studied impartially the more beneficial it appears. 

The word “scout” carries a military meaning, but there 
is nothing essentially military about the boy scout organiza- 
tions. The most ardent advocates of peace may, and do, 
give them their sympathy and support. The boys are taught 
obedience and “team work”—virtues that are as necessary in 
industry and social life as in war. They are taught to use 
their faculties efficiently, to study nature, to be self-reliant 
and alert and courageous, to find joy in construction and 
conservation rather than in destruction of birds and animals. 
They are impressed with the truth that it is manlier to be 
kind, truthful and helpful than to be tricky, “smart” and 
deceitful. 

Practical sociologists have written much about the de- 
cline of reverence and discipline among American youth. 
Parental authority is almost unknown, and the school influ- 
ences and surroundings hardly supply the deficiency in the 
home. The evil results are not always direct, but among 
the poorer sections of the community we have “boy gangs” 
and gang leaders, play bordering on delinquency, dangerous 
acquaintance with criminal resorts. Wholesome recreation 
under intelligent control has been advocated as the best sub- 
stitute for the attractions of the “gang,” but the recreation 
that can ordinarily be provided as school centers, settlements, 
and small parks is not sufficiently alluring to the more enter- 
prising and adventurous boys. The scout movement takes 
them into field and camp, gives them outdoor life with some 
of its hard work and touch of danger, drills and taxes them, 
provides them with a form of organization that creates op- 
portunities for leadership, promotion, and the manifesta- 
tion of loyalty. 
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It will be remembered that the late Prof. William James 
proposed a “moral equivalent for war” in the form of com- 
pulsory service for a certain period in industrial and peace- 
ful tasks, in well-directed and strenuous warfare on in- 
hospitable nature. He wanted civic armies to reclaim swamps, 
to fight forest fires, to clear jungles, to improve roads, to 
destroy pests and parasites. To some extent the boy scout 
movement is a moral equivalent for war—or for crime and 
vice, which mean war on society and civilization—designed 
to meet the needs and aspirations of the juvenile population. 
No doubt boy scouts would have their function in times of 
national danger, but they have even nobler functions in times 
of peace and settled industry. Wisdom and ability in the 
direction of this promising and great movement should keep 
pernicious influences out of it and maintain it as a force for 
efficiency, righteousness and co-operation. 


— 


Reciprocity with Canada and Protection 

The successful negotiations which resulted in a very 
liberal reciprocity agreement between this country and our 
northern neighbor, the Dominion, was a great surprise to all. 
Reciprocity was indeed talked about and even promised 
at the time that the Payne-Aldrich tariff was being enacted. 
Canada, in order to get the so-called minimum tariff of 
that measure, made some slight concessions to our govern- 
ment, and the negotiators on that occasion separated with 
the understanding that a reciprocity convention of real mo- 
ment would be negotiated. Still, few on this side of the 
boundary were actually prepared for so advanced and com- 
prehensive an agreement as the one that was presented to 
the two parliaments for action. 

The agreement is a long step toward that complete free- 
dom of trade between us and Canada which many of the 
strongest advocates of protection desire and advocate. The 
conditions as to labor, wages, standards of living, political 
and social affairs are essentially the same in the two coun- 
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tries. There is no “pauper labor” in Canada, no low stand- 
ard of wages. If protection be necessary to equalize costs 
of production, no protection is necessary against Canada. 
This, at any rate, is the central contention of the friends of 
the agreement. It must be pointed out, however, that the 
agricultural interests of the country are generally opposed 
to it, arguing that under the “cost of production” test or 
doctrine protection is still necessary against Canada. Wages, 
these interests and their spokesmen say, may be high in 
Canada and life generally may be the same as with us, but 
land is cheap there and abundant and more productive. The 
American farmer therefore cannot compete with the Cana- 
dian farmer in a free market. 

There are other critics of the agreement besides farm- 
ers, but it is on the farmers’ objections that not only the 
tariff “standpatters” or regulars, but some of the insurgents 
and progressives in the Republican party, have laid most 
of the stress. The agreement, said men like Senators Cum- 
mins and Borah, progressives and tariff reformers, is not lib- 
eral and free enough, for it “hits” the farmer without re- 
ducing the duties on the manufactured articles he buys. 
They demanded the admission of more Canadian manufac- 
tures into this country at lower rates or without any duties 
as “compensation” for the loss of protection by the farmers. 

What are the provisions of the agreement? In the 
first place, it puts. food and foodstuffs on the free list. 
Wheat, corn, barley, fish, dairy products, cattle, sheep and 
other animals are made duty-free. We agree, on our part, 
to let in Canadian rough lumber free, as well as pulp and 
paper under certain conditions. There is a reciprocal reduc- 
tion of duties on partially manufactured food products— 
fresh meats, canned vegetables and provisions. There is a 
reciprocal reduction of duties on manufactured articles, 
such as leather goods, plate glass, cutlery, sanitary fixtures. 
Tin plate is placed on the free list. Canada takes her duties 
off our cotton seed oil and reduces them on our coal and 
agricultural machinery. 
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Whether we give more than we receive in this agree- 
ment may be an open question. It is not to be settled by 
counting items or comparing totals on the basis of custom- 
house returns. The better opinion on both sides seems to 
be that both countries stand to benefit greatly in many ways, 
directly and indirectly. Even in England, where the tory 
protectionists are angry and resentful over the agreement, 
the majority of the impartial observers admit this and justify 
Canada in seeking access to the unparalleled American 
market, the market of a prosperous nation of 92,000,000 or 
more. That any industry or interests on either side would 
be materially or permanently injured is denied by all the 
advocates of the agreement, among whom are found mer- 
chants, manufacturers, railroad men, financiers. A slight 
injury here and there, especially in the border districts, may 
perhaps result from a readjustment of conditions, but the 
larger benefits of freer trade and closer relations should soon 
overbalance that injury. 

There has been some talk of annexation as one of the 
remote effects of reciprocity, but this is either superficial 
or trickery. Freer trade may help the annexation idea or 
may kill it; no one today is wise enough to foretell the fu- 
ture. Certain it is that neither in this country nor in Canada 
has there been of late any serious or formidable movement 
for political union between the two peoples. Canada is ex- 
tremely loyal to England and quite comfortable as an “in- 
dependency.” She is free, yet part of a great empire. As 
to the American people, they have issues and problems 
enough on their hands without taking in the Dominion. At 
all events, the question of Canada’s status decades or ages 
hence has no bearing on reciprocity today, and reciprocity 
is a business proposition, not a political one. 


ba al 
Mr. Roosevelt on Monopoly and the Remedy for It 
In discussing the trust problem, the Sherman act 
against “restraint of trade,” and the difficulties presented by 
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the problem of monopoly, reference has been made in these 
pages to the growing feeling that mere prohibition of com- 
binations and agreements will not safeguard competition or 
prevent extortion, and that some other method of protect- 
ing consumers and independent dealers must be found. It 
has been pointed out, further, that some thinkers are be- 
ginning to favor control of industrial monopoly after the 
manner in which many of our states and cities are attempt- 
ing to control “public utility” corporations and “natural 
monopolies.” We have commissions to regulate freight, gas, 
telephones and telegraph rates. The right of the public to 
ascertain everything in the affairs of public utility companies 
that bears on rate-making is now definitely recognized. Has 
the time come to extend this policy of control, enforced pub- 
licity and rate-fixing to the great industrial combinations? 
The answer of Mr. Roosevelt to this question is significant. 
It is likely to be the answer of other Republican progress- 
ives. In one of his articles in The Outlook on the “New 
Nationalism,” after pointing to the recent laws of Canada 
and Germany—both of them, as he says, practical nations 
that can hardly be accused of dogmatic radicalism or hos- 
tility to liberty and property rights—whereby certain in- 
dustrial monopolies are regulated and the public is pro- 
tected against robbery, waste of natural resources, arbitrary 
treatment of labor or consumers, Mr. Roosevelt says: 

I do not believe in a system of law in which the object of 
Governmental proceeding requires the dissolution of the corpora- 
tion or the confiscation of its property, which may be ruinous to 
the public as well as to the corporation. The proceedings should 
be, in substance, to declare any corporation an injurious mon- 
opoly, and when that declaration should be definitely affirmed by 
the proper body, whatever it might be, to subject the corporation 
to thoroughgoing Governmental control as to rates, prices, and gen- 
eral conduct. The present penalties for misbehavior—fines, the oc- 
casional imprisonment of men (usually subordinates), or the usual 
ineffectual dissolution of the corporation—are never wholly ade- 
quate, and are apt to be entirely inadequate. What is necessary 
is to permit the Government, when there is definite proof that a 
given corporation is acting as a monopoly and is behaving in an 


actually or potentially injurious manner, to assume thoroughgoing 
supervision over it—such supervision and control as that which is, 
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and still more as that which will be, exercised by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission over our railways. 


Mr. Roosevelt would increase the power and facilities 
of the Bureau of Corporations in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to enable it to investigate and take action 
in the courts in harmony with the policy thus briefly out- 
lined. He adds, by way of concrete illustration that 
“nothing would be more desirable at the present moment 
than to have the Bureau of Corporations exercise over the 
oil production of the country, and over the operations of 
the sugar trust, the same thorovghgoing, drastic control 
that the government of Germany is now exercising over the 
potash production of Germany,” for these combinations, in 
his judgment, have amply justified “our putting them un- 
der government control without further inquiry.” 

Those who hold that our trust legislation has failed are 
bound to suggest another method of harnessing and regulat- 
ing monopoly if the alterative policy so definitely proposed 
by Mr. Roosevelt and other thoughtful students of our 
problems be deemed too radical and “un-American” by 
them. Certainly we shall not repeal the trust legislation and 
then “let things alone.” 
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Note 


INSTRUCTION OF PRISONERS 


For many years the penitentiary at Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, has been doing C. L. S. C. work in its Pierian Circle 
whose meetings are reported in the newspaper which the 
inmates publish. There are other prisons in which the Chap- 
lain circulates the books among studious prisoners. That 
such instances should be more widespread is testified to by 
the Survey’s approval of similar undertakings. 


“The system of instruction instituted by Anna Ticknor and her 
friends many years ago in Boston was probably the first attempt 
at thoroughly good teaching by mail. The various teachers were 
scattered throughout New England and the pupils were distributed 
all over theUnited States. The Chautauqua and other systems have 
followed, but as yet there has been no systematic use of such 
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methods for reaching prisoners. A few of our best penal and 
reformatory institutions have allowed specially selected inmates to 
take advantage through correspondence schools of instruction in 
higher branches, such as mechanical drawing, mathematics and de- 
signing. The best prisons and reformatories have instruction in 
the common branches within the walls. 


“The English prison board is ahead of us in using the corre- 
spondence school as a definite plan. The Home Office is to have courses 
given to convicts sentenced to long terms and to boys in the Borstal 
institutions, by means of the International Correspondence Schools. 
This decision is the result of an experiment with twelve inmates 
of one of the Borstal institutions whose records were admirable. 
Two of them are making great progress in navigation, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry, to prepare to be navigators; another is 
taking up mechanical drawing. They are to be allowed to study 
languages by the modern method which uses the phonograph. There 
are also to be illustrated lectures to inmates of prisons on the in- 
dustries of the country, as a spur to these young men to fit them- 
selves for honest work on their release. The experiments will be 
watched with great interest by prison officials and if successful will 
surely find imitators in other lands.” 


Of interest in connection with the above is the follow- 
ing extract from the quarterly report from the Secretary of 
the Pierian Circle: 


On October oth, twenty-six inmates of this quiet and seques- 
tered dell were enrolled as members of the Circle. 

From October oth to the present the Circle has held seven 
sessions. During this period, twenty-four papers were prepared 
and read before the Circle. I have classified these papers as follows: 
Essays, seven; Education, seven; General Topics, six; Descriptive, 
four. Of course, the coloring, tone and treatment of the subjects 
make it difficult to properly classify the papers, so I have made a 
happy average of them. Among the papers read here I may say 
Charity; The Navy as a Training Ground; Christmas in the De- 
partment Store; Life in the Military Academy were the titles of 
some excellent papers. Man and His Money; As Ye Sow, So Shall 
Ye Reap; The Practical Man; The Highway of the Years; The 
National Prison Congress were the titles of some very good, 
thoughtful papers—papers which were impressive for the deep 
truths so ably presented, papers which I believe especially creditable 
to our circle. 


I make mention of these particular papers because I believe it is 
encouraging to each of us to know that we have the pleasure and 
opportunity to hear subjects treated in a manner that causes vis- 
itors to leave one of our meetings marveling at the literary talent 
displayed here. We who are grasping the straws of education and 
knowledge can at least show our appreciation toward the elder 
members by congratulating them for their excellent papers; and 
show our disposition to encourage the younger members whose ef- 
forts : a. exceptionally good by giving praise where praise is de- 
served. 











John Wordsworth, M. P., and James Haslam, M. P., two of the 
Welsh coal miners’ representatives 
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Rt. Hon. Thomas Burt, M. P., Secretary of the Northumberland 
Miners; the “Father of the House of Commons,” and a 
trusted labor leader 
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The Labor Movement in England* 


By Percy Alden, M. P. 


HERE are very few signs of any direct connection 
between the modern Trade Unions and the medieval 
guilds (gilds). In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
combinations of journeymen carpenters, masons, carvers, 
etc., occupied a very different position from that taken up by 
the modern Trade Union. The motive which prompted the 
medieval workmen to unite with their fellows is to a large 
extent the same motive which animates all labor organiza- 
tions, but wage-earners today have formed associations which 
we know as “Trade Unions,” largely in order to strengthen 
their own economic position, to protect themselves as co- 
Operative societies, and to provide such assistance as is re- 
quired in times of sickness and unemployment. The first 
Trade Unions were, in theory at all events, merely combina- 
tions for sick and funeral purposes. They were in fact 
friendly societies, although underneath this outward aspect 
there was the feeling that sooner or later the power given 








*Previous instalments of the “Democratic England” series are: 
September, 1910, “Introduction ;” October, “The State and the Child ;” 
November, “The Problem of Sweating;” December, “The Problem 
of Unemployment ;” January, 1911, “The Problem of Old Age;” 
February, “The Problem of Housing ;” March, “Municipal Owner- 
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them by means of association would be required to wrest 
from the employers concessions in the shape of wages and 
improved conditions. For many years, however, all labor 
combinations for such ulterior objects were illegal, in fact, 
any association of men “in restraint of trade” was an un- 
lawful association, and “Combination Laws” were enforced 
in order to crush out this attempt at independence. Not 
until 1824, as a result chiefly of the efforts of Francis Place 
and Joseph Hume, were these laws repealed and Trade 
Unions made legal associations. They were reimposed 
again in the next year, and a fierce struggle was waged until 
1875, when, finally, the complete freedom of associations 
was demanded and obtained. During the whole of this 
time the labor movement was of a revolutionary character, 
and for a considerable portion of that period it is identified 
with the socialism of Owen and the Chartist agitation. From 
1875 onwards Trade Unions have gradually increased in 
power and influence, slowly developing the political side as 
a result of their inability to obtain redress of their griev- 
ances by strikes. The earlier unions consisted of workmen 
engaged in the textile trades of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
and in the building trades generally. The Iron Founders, 
first started in 1809, gradually developed from a Friendly 
Society into a strong Trade Union. In 1850 the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers was formed; in 1853 the Op- 
erative Cotton Spinners; in 1858 the Yorkshire Miners’ As- 
sociation, and in 1860 the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners. Even before this time the National Associa- 
tion of United Trades had been formed, not with any polit- 
ical object, but almost entirely for codperative purposes. It 
was only by very slow degrees that the leaders of these older 
trade unions were induced to take some part in national 
politics. In 1874 two labor men, one of whom was Thomas 
Burt, were returned to Parliament. 

Local federations of “Trade Councils” was the next 
great step in advance, and out of these local trade councils 
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sprang the Trade Union Congress, the British parliament 
of labor, the first annual conference being held at Manches- 
ter in 1868. The labor movement at this time was closely 
associated with the party of Liberalism and Radicalism, 
simply because the middle-class politicians who made up 
the Liberal party were more in favor of these combinations 
than the Conservatives, who at that time thought it some- 
what dangerous to make any concessions whatever to organ- 
ized labor. What has been called the “New Unionism” is not 
really new, but simply the necessary development of these 
original combinations. The new unionism is the outcome 
partly of socialism and partly of the feeling that the time 
had arrived when the purely non-political method must 
give way to some more militant policy. The great dock 
strike of 1889 brought to the front men like Tom Mann, 
John Burns and Ben Tillett. Tillett still remains at the 
head of the dock laborers; Mann has for some years been 
in Australia and has just returned to England, so that he 
occupies no official position in the movement; John Burns 
quitted the more extreme socialist movement, and after a 
lengthy apprenticeship on the London County Council, ac- 
cepted office under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as Pres- 
ident of the Local Government Board with a seat in the Cab- 
inet. Previous to this both Thomas Burt and Henry Broad- 
hurst had held subordinate offices in Liberal ministries, both 
of them being recognized as strong Trade Unionists work- 
ing in touch with the Liberal party. It is from the dock 
strike that we may date the forward movement in trade 
unionism and the growing tendency to take part in national 
politics. 

The Gas-Workers’ and General Laborers’ Union is an 
outcome of this spirit, its secretary being Mr. Will Thorne, 
the Member for Southwest Ham and the only Social Dem- 
ocrat in the House. Even he obtained his seat in the House, 
not as a Social Democrat but as a Member of the Labor 
Party. It is far from easy to trace all the causes of the 
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growth of the new movement which resulted in the forma- 
tion of an independent labor party. It is partly no doubt 
due to the propaganda work of the Social Democratic Party, 
at that time the Social Democratic Federation, partly also 
to the strenuous, educative work of the Fabian Society, 
but chiefly to the feeling that the Liberals as a whole had 
clung too long to the laissez-faire policy of the Manchester 
school, unable to shake themselves free from the powerful 
grip of the capitalist and employing classes. There is some 
truth in this view of the case; even John Bright, who was 
a real philanthropist, was strongly opposed to factory legis- 
lation and treated it as an interference with individual lib- 
erty. John Bright was typical of a thousand other men, 
well meaning no doubt, but blinded by prejudice to the ad- 
vantages which the community would gain by better factory 
legislation, by higher wages, and by shorter hours. It was in 
1896 that Mr. Keir Hardie, now Labor Member for Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, founded the society called the Independent 
Labor Party—a Socialist organization which must not be 
confused with the Labor party in the House of Commons. 
Both are independent of other political parties, but the In- 
dependent Labor party is a distinct Socialist body with a 
membership of considerably over 30,000 in which thou- 
sands of Trade Unionists have enrolled themselves. It has 
grown in strength and importance ever since its foundation. 
Some of the most active members of this society represent 
it and the Labor party proper in the House of Commons, 
for example, Mr. Keir Hardie himself, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, Mr. Philip Snowden, and a dozen other men. For 
several years Mr. Keir Hardie was “a voice crying in the 
wilderness” so far as a separate Labor party in the House 
of Commons was concerned, and it was not until 1889 that 
the trade unions were drawn into the movement. Some 
trade unions gave allegiance to the new organization rather 
unwillingly, but they were terrified at the legal decision 
known as the Taff Vale Railway Company v. the Amalga- 
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mated Society of Railway Servants. They resented what 
seemed to them to be an attempt of the judges to penalize 
labor organizations. The judge held, although this view 
had never before been stated since 1875, that trade unions 
were corporations that could be sued with costs and dam- 
ages for the action of any of their agents whenever such 
action had caused loss to other persons. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants had to pay damages to 
the extent of $150,000 to the railway company, and follow- 
ing upon this decision the whole of the trade union move- 
ment was up in arms. Even before the decision was given 
the trade union congress had called together representatives 
of Trade Unions, Trades Councils, and Socialist Societies 
to form what was called a Labor Representation Commit- 
tee, and at the first annual conference in February, 1901, 
over forty-one trade unions with 353,000 members, to- 
gether with seven trades councils, the Fabian Society and 
the Independent Labor Party, joined the committee. The 
Social Democratic Federation also joined for a short time 
but afterwards withdrew. From 1901 the committee at its 
annual conference obtained accessions of strength. In 1906 
there were 158 trade unions and seventy-three trades coun- 
cils with 921,000 members, and this conference, following 
upon the election campaign at which many candidates were 
successful, practically ensured the continuance of a sepa- 
rate Labor party in the House of Commons. Out of fifty 
Labor representation candidates twenty-nine were elected, 
and eleven members of parliament in connection with the 
miners’ associations, which were not then affiliated, and 
fourteen other workmen, either elected as Independent Labor 
men or as Liberals. In all there were in that Parliament 
fifty-four who more or less represented labor, about thirty 
of them occupying an absolutely distinct and independent 
position. Since that date there have been two other elections 
and another accession of strength in the shape of the miners’ 
representatives, so that notwithstanding the loss of some 
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seats at the last election, there are at the present moment 
in the House of Commons forty-two men, including the 
miners’ representatives, forming a distinct labor party abso- 
lutely independent of, although in friendly relation with, the 
present Liberal government. Nearly one-half of the men 
belong to socialist organizations such as the Independent 
Labor Party. In all they represent 1,450,648 Trade Union- 
ists and the two socialist societies, the Independent Labor 
Party and the Fabian Society, while 155 Trades Councils 
and local Labor parties are also affiliated, the total member- 
ship being 1,481,368. 

In addition to this movement of consolidation inside 
the House of Commons there has been a general tendency 
to strengthen their organization in the industrial field. The 
Trade Union Congress with its parliamentary committee 
as an executive, has not taken quite so active a part in the 
industrial as in the political world. The main subjects of 
debate at the congress have always been the legislative meas- 
ures which in the opinion of the congress should be pushed 
forward by the parliamentary committee—measures of 
course designed to ameliorate the condition of the workers 
and increase their economic freedom. The Trade Union 
Congress, however, in the opinion of many, did not suffi- 
ciently meet the needs of the labor organizations in view of 
a possible industrial war between employers and workmen. 
Accordingly, in 1899, the General Federation of Trade 
Unions was created, the object being to enable, by means of 
a big strike fund, the executive committee of the Federation 
to give practical assistance as well as advice to any constitu- 
ent union in case of a strike which had been approved by 
the Federation. This new organization merely followed on 
the lines of smaller bodies in the great industries; for ex- 
ample, there was a federation of engineers and shipping 
trades, a miners’ federation and a textile trades federation, 
all designed to afford protection to the individual unions 
constituting the larger bodies. This new general federation 
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has practically swallowed up all the others with the excep- 
tion of the miners, so that in 1908 there were 116 associa- 
tions, seven of which were federations affiliated to this 
body, and the total membership was 601,000, 215,000 being 
in the engineering, metal and shipbuilding trades and 227,- 
000 in the textile and clothing trades. The general statis- 
tics for the trade unions of the United Kingdom show an 
increase, though not a rapid increase, during the last ten 
years, while the tendency has been for the large unions to 
absorb some of the smaller organizations. In 1898 there 
were 1,287 unions with a total membership of 1,688,531; in 
1906 there were 1,200 unions with a total membership of 
2,113,806; while at the end of 1909 there were 1,153 unions 
with a membership of 2,347,461. 

The Taff Vale judgment had an adverse effect upon 
trade unionism, but that was more than counterbalanced 
by the passing into law of the Trades’ Dispute Bill which 
the House of Lords hesitated to throw out. The Trades’ 
Dispute Act was designed to protect the funds of the trade 
unions, which had been placed in jeopardy by that famous 
decision. The new Act also allowed reasonable liberty to 
the unions in the matter of “picketing,” and this solution 
met with the hearty approval of all the progressive forces. 
The House of Lords, much against its will, accepted the 
bill, and the trade unions were once more rehabilitated in 
the confidence of the workmen. 

As to the finances of the trade unions generally, taking 
the hundred principal trade unions, their aggregate incomes 
amounted during the year 1907 to £2,493,282, while their 
expenditure was £2,054,157, and their accumulated funds 
£5,637,661. Of this huge expenditure it is worth noting 
that over 22 per cent went to unemployed benefits, 21 per 
cent to sick and accident benefits and over 15 per cent to 
superannuation benefits. Not more than six per cent was 
expended on disputes and strikes, and this is a sufficient 
proof of the stability and sanity of the trade union move- 
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ment in Great Britain. It is hoped that the recent legisla- 
tion in connection with Old Age Pensions, and the contem- 
plated legislation with regard to unemployment and invalid- 
ity insurance will relieve the trade unions of a portion 
at least of the burden which rests upon them, and perhaps 
in some measure strengthen the hands of the trade unions 
in their endeavors to improve the economic conditions of 
labor. 

One word perhaps is necessary with regard to women’s 
organizations. It has been a painful and almost “Sisyphean” 
task, that of organizing female labor, and only recently has 
the effort met with much success outside the textile trades. 
Miss Mary Macarthur, who is the general secretary of this 
movement, has succeeded in putting new life into the feder- 
ation of women trade unionists, but even so, at the 
end of 1909 only about 207,000 can be said to be 
organized, that is to say about eight per cent of 
the combined male and female membership of all trade 
unions. Of these 172,000 belong to the textile trades, 
principally to the cotton weaving branch. When we re- 
member that there are some three and a half millions of 
women wage-earners in Great Britain, exclusive of domestic 
servants, it is not easy to over-estimate the greatness of the 
task that still lies before the leaders of the movement. Apart 
from the 362,000 women engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton and 152,000 in the worsted and shoddy trades, there 
are 100,000 engaged in the manufacture of jute and flax, 
340,000 dressmakers in England and Wales alone, 196,000 
laundry workers, 117,000 tailoresses, 95,000 staymakers, 
skirtmakers and seamstresses. Much work that is done by 
women is underpaid, and carried on in unhealthy and in- 
sanitary conditions. The wages paid to women are nearly 
always less than the wages paid to men for similar work. 
The women by their docility and lack of organization are 
almost helpless in face of the exploiting methods of many 
employers. Especially is it the case that in home work 
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their remuneration is of the very poorest character, while 
the conditions under which they labor are discreditable to 
any civilized State. 

Reverting to the history of the general movement, a 
most important decision was given on the twenty-first of 
December, 1909, in the House of Lords affecting the future 
position and general policy of the trade union movement. The 
secretary of a local branch of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants brought an action against the trustees 
of the society in order to show that the rule of the society 
which compelled a member to subscribe to the maintenance 
of a parliamentary representative belonging to the Labor 
party was outside the powers of the society. An injunction 
was also applied for to restrain the trustees from applying 
the society’s funds to any other object than those set out 
in the Trade Union Act, 1876. The final result of the “Os- 
borne” judgment was to make it illegal to use the monies of 
the society for paying members of Parliament who were 
bound to vote in a certain way, and forbidding their appli- 
cation for this purpose. This did not, of course, prevent the 
maintenance of a member of Parliament by voluntary sub- 
scription from the members of a trade union, but compulsory 
subscriptions were declared to be illegal, and many trade 
unions were seriously affected by the decision. Not only so, 
but the labor representation committee and the Labor party in 
the House of Commons felt that their very existence was im- 
perilled, and as soon as possible a conference of the Labor 
party was called at Newport. It met on February 8, 1910, 
and passed a resolution declaring for an alteration in the 
definition of a trade union so as to allow unions to engage 
in the political activities they have pursued up to the pres- 
ent, providing that the members agree, and that such activi- 
ties are specified in the union rules as part of their declared 
objects. No opportunity has arisen in the House of Com- 
mons for more than academic discussion on this subject, 
but there is little doubt that an attempt will be made before 
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very long to obtain the passing into law of a measure de- 
signed to achieve this object. Meanwhile, the Labor party 
in the House of Commons, in sympathy as it is with the main 
objects of the Liberal government in its attack upon the 
House of Lords, and modified in its extreme views by the 
presence of a large number of miners’ representatives, is 
holding its hand and watching the course of events. It never 
was a revolutionary party, and it is perhaps less socialistic 
than was the case in the Parliament of 1906, by reason of 
the fact that now it is a homogeneous body inside the House, 
it is a force to be reckoned with, and no Liberal government, 
least of all the present government which depends upon the 
labor vote, can ignore the clearly expressed decision of that 
party. Recently the Executive of the Labor party has de- 
clared its willingness to drop the pledge exacted from its 
members arid this has evidently eased the situation. 

I have referred in a former article to some of the princi- 
pal labor leaders, and few words are necessary to explain their 
relative positions. Mr. George Barnes, the present Chairman 
of the Labor party, belongs to the Socialist organization 
known generally as the I. L. P. (Independent Labor Party). 
He is a shrewd and level-headed Scotsman, who, whatever 
may be the strength of his views, states his case in measured 
and balanced language. For this reason he commands the 
respect of all parties in the House. He is also known to 
be a sincere and thoroughly honest man. The same may be 
said of Mr. Shackleton, who represented the textile trades 
in the House of Commons, and although not a Socialist was 
in close touch with all sections of the trades union move- 
ment. He is a big, burly north-countryman, with sincerity 
written large upon his face, a man of clear, simple, down- 
right utterance, with considerable tact and great judgment. 
His acceptance of the post of labor adviser to the Board 
of Trade means a real loss to the Labor party, although 
it is a great gain to the country as a_ whole. 
Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald is perhaps the most 
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widely-read man in the Labor ranks. He is a good 
deal of a statesman, and a really clever politician. So much 
so is this the case that he has been accused of being a 
“wire-puller,” but the truth is that notwithstanding his So- 
cialist proclivities (he is a prominent member of the I. L. P.) 
he cannot help seeing all the difficulties of any line of con- 
duct, and recognizes the impracticable material which the 
world of politics presents. He therefore searches for a 
way out which is not incompatible with his own principles 
and conviction. He and Mr. Keir Hardie have had the op- 
portunity of visiting India and the colonies, and in this way 
are able to speak with some authority on imperial and colo- 
nial questions. Mr. Philip Snowden is perhaps the acutest 
intellect which the I. L. P. possesses, and his influence with 
the more extreme sections of the labor movement is almost 
unbounded. Somewhat cynical and bitter in his speech, he is 
none the less an exceedingly humane and kind-hearted man, 
full of sympathy with the desires and aspirations of the work- 
ing classes. He, too, is absolutely honest and sincere. One 
might mention a dozen other men of a somewhat different 
type, including leaders of the miners, like William Abraham 
who has recently been made a Privy Councillor, and 
Enoch Edwards, but all alike are animated by a sincere and 
honorable purpose which compels the attention of the House 
and disarms hostility. They are men of whom England may 
well be proud, and in their hands the more advanced wing 
of the progressive forces is absolutely safe. 

Perhaps it would be well to make some slight refer- 
ence to corresponding movements in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, where the workers have been equally successful in 
obtaining by peaceful means a redress of their grievances. 
The Progressive party in New Zealand is in such close touch 
with all the trade unions that it could hardly be said that 
there is any distinction between the two movements. The 
trade unions have not found it necessary to press for candi- 
dates representing their particular industries, nor have they 
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felt it advisable to separate themselves from the main body of 
progressives. The Representative House at Wellington has no 
Labor party proper. The moment a measure has been rec- 
ognized as imperative by organized labor, that moment it 
becomes a matter of practical politics to the government. 
It is then merely a matter of time as to when the princi- 
ples shall be accepted and embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Compulsory arbitration in New Zealand was the out- 
come of the feeling that trade unions ought not to be com- 
pelled to fight for their lives every time they required some 
improvement in their conditions. The strike of 1890 brought 
New Zealand within measurable distance of anarchy, and 
the dread of a big railway strike following on this encour- 
aged Mr. Pember Reeves, who was then Minister of Labor, 
in his efforts to frame a bill which would find a way of es- 
cape out of industrial war. The law is too well known to 
need any detailed description. It came into effect in 1895, 
and since that date, although there have been disputes, on 
the whole the law has been effective in substituting arbitration 
for a disastrous strike. The theory of the compulsory arbi- 
tration law is that the majority must rule, and that the State, 
as well as the employer and the worker, is interested in 
industrial peace. A compulsory Court of Arbitration is 
a great safeguard against the disastrous effects which fol- 
low on big industrial convulsions. It seems to harmonize 
with the whole construction of modern civilization because 
it allows of a peaceful settlement without harm or the 
slightest loss of money. The voluntary Board of Concilia- 
tion, followed by the Court of Compulsory Arbitration if 
necessary, may not be a complete solution of our own diffi- 
culties in Great Britain, but it is upon some such lines, in 
my opinion, that all civilized nations will eventually have 
to move. 

In England voluntary arbitration is far from being 
unsuccessful. We have the Conciliation Act, 1896, followed 
by the scheme devised by Mr. Churchill in 1908, which en- 
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ables an Arbitration Court to be formed in any dispute 
when both parties desire such intervention. The Board of 
Trade can either appoint a single arbitrator or a Court of 
Arbitration. Under the Railway Conciliation Scheme a 
single arbitrator is a final court of reference after the Cen- 
tral Conciliation Board, consisting of both parties, has 
broken down. On the whole it may be said that although 
it is too much to hope that serious industrial disputes will 
always be solved on such lines, yet the very fact that arbi- 
tration is even considered, means the strengthening of pub- 
lic opinion in favor of a peaceful, rather than a warlike 
method of solving industrial difficulties. 

While we in England have been slowly and steadily 
consolidating the labor forces of the country in the face 
of strong and almost overwhelming feudal and monopoly 
influence, the Labor party in Australia has at length suc- 
ceeded in winning an absolute majority in both Houses of 
the Commonwealth Parliament. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Fisher, who is the new Prime Minister, with a Cabinet 
composed almost entirely of workmen, labor has an un- 
equaled opportunity of showing that it posseses the judg- 
ment and statesmanship requisite for the great task of gov- 
erning a nation. It is perhaps too soon to say how far the 
Australian Labor party will be successful in their great 
enterprise : it depends much upon the personnel of the Cabi- 
net and the self-restraint of the rank and file of the trade 
unions. We may, however, feel confident that with the re- 
sponsibilities of office will come that sober, balanced disposi- 
tion which distinguishes a true statesman from the mere po- 
litical agitator. England watches with great interest the pro- 
gressive movement in its Colonies and Dependencies. The 
future success of the movement, both there and in Great 
Britain, will be assured and permanent if the Anglo-Saxon 
character has not changed. The working classes are not given 
to sudden ebullitions of wrath or to finding outlets in revolu- 
tionary projects. Keenly as they desire to see improved condi- 
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tions for themselves and their fellow-men, they are alto- 
gether practical in their outlook upon life. The anti-toxin 
of revolution is evolution, the knowledge that systematic 
development will bring in the end economic liberty in its 
train. It is in this confidence that the labor movement con- 
tinues to progress. 


Co-operation 


This is the age of codperation. It has come into the 
foreground of life through two avenues, that of humanity 
and that of policy. With the growth of the spirit of brother- 
hood the desire to help the brother man has taken form; 
with appreciation of the power of team work union has re- 
sulted. Codperation is evident in the big things of the com- 
munity—in the uniting of local organizations for social bet- 
terment, for instance—and in the activities of home and 
church and school and business. It works in the spirit of 
Love and in the spirit of Success. 


























3y Percy Holmes Boynton 


HERE is no man or group of men of letters whose 
name can suggest for the latter half of the nineteenth 
century what the name of the Queen does when applied to 
her London or her England. Nor is there any monarch 
in the history of the country whose name suggests so much, 
unless it be that other Queen who lived about three hun- 
dred years before Victoria. The enormous changes—some 
of them spectacular and some invisible but fundamental— 
which took place under her reign, have been so frequently 
expounded that they are familiar generalizations to every 
reader. In religion they include the Oxford Movementt 
toward a re-established orthodoxy in a day when heretical 
liberalism was hourly spreading; in politics and economics, 
the series of events leading up to and beyond the Chartist 





*“Victorian London” is the eighth instalment of the “Reading 
Journey in London” series, which began in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN of 
September, 1910, with “Chaucer’s London” and in succeeding is- 
sues has offered “Shakespeare’s London,” “Milton’s London,” “The 
London of Pepys and Addison,” “Johnson’s London,” “Dickens’s 
London,” “The London of Byron and Lamb.” 


For a treatment in fiction of the effects of this movement see 
Anthony Trollope’s Barchester Towers with special reference to 
chapters vi and xx. 
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uprising of 1848* and the spread of empire throughout the 
century; in science and invention all that is involved in the 
initial developments in the conquest of time and space, and 
all that was bound to follow the revolutionizing discoveries 
in the natural sciences.| The great strides taken in popular 
education were natural consequences of these other steps in 
social evolution; and the literature of these generations be- 
came the living index of what was going on. 

These advances in human progress are all of them so 
recent that the period seems infinitely complex. Evidently 
no man, or pair, or group of writers may be selected as 
universally representative, nor did any human experience 
touch all phases of Victorian London or England. So by 
way of a frank make-shift adjective, one uses the name of 
a gentle lady who, as a quietly contemplative onlooker, 
witnessed the march of events with which she was in gen- 
eral sympathy, although she was comparatively powerless 
either to retard or encourage. What the world has agreed 
to mean by the word “Victorian” is something which is 
gone. It is already old-fashioned. It suggests an attitude 
of wonder at the fact that the old order is giving place to 
new, and it makes this wonder resolve itself now into ap- 
plause and now into dismay. It makes this past generation 
timidly accept as conclusions ideas which the twentieth 
century regards as hoary with age. And in the London of 
Victoria it finds evidence of all this in the life of the peo- 
ple and in the monuments which they erected to them- 
selves. 

As one stands in Trafalgar Square at the foot of the 
Nelson monument and. faces toward the southwest he is 
standing as it were at the junction of the three members of 
a gigantic wishbone. Behind him, at the apex of the whole 
thing is the church of St. Martin in the Fields, just across 


*See Kingsley’s Alton Locke, George Eliot’s Felix Holt, 
Charles Reade’s Put Yourself in His Place. 

+For the attitude toward new developments in the medical 
world, for instance, see George Eliot’s Middlemarch, Book V. 
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A recent cartoon of the populace in Trafalgar Square. England 
welcoming English capital brought back by an international 
marriage. The view leads past the Nelson Monument down 
Whitehall to the east tower of the Parliament Buildings. A 
cartoon in the Chicago Tribune of Feb. 17, 1911. By permis- 

sion of the artist, Mr. John T. McCutcheon. 
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the street from the National Gallery. In front of him is 
the magnificent arch and colonnade which mark the entrance 
to the Mall which runs by St. James’s Park to Buckingham 
Palace. A little to the left Whitehall leads among the im- 
posing government buildings down toward the Houses of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey—imperial London 
equipped for work and ready to transact business with the 
world. A little to the right one can see through to Pall 
Mall flanked with imposing club-houses—social London ar- 
rayed in its best and prepared to enjoy itself in the seclusion 
of barricaded gentility. And at the meeting point of these 
two avenues this square which is overlooked by the statue 
of a king and the monument of a conqueror is over and over 
again the meeting place of democratic England assembled 
to protest at the established order of things. 

For many generations, though particularly from Ad- 
dison’s time onward,* the club has been an important fea- 
ture in the daily life of the Londoner; but it was not till 
well into the nineteenth century that modern clubdom came 
into full flower. The Pall Mall of the present, that solemn 
array of fine houses in which the English gentleman goes 
through the solemn ceremony of enjoying himself, was 
largely built up during the life of Victoria, if not during her 
reign. The Marlborough (on the site of the original Al- 
mack’s), the Army and Navy, and the Junior Carlton; and 
across the way the Oxford and Cambridge Clubs, both 
Old and New, the Junior Naval and Military, the Guards, 
the Carlton, the Reform, the Travelers, the Athenaeum, 
and the United Service, formidably parade English male 
respectability in its most awful aspects. Other clubs by 
scores and dozens, and many of them most exclusive, are 
scattered all about town. United they stand here, however, 
as in no other quarter. 

No alien knows much about them, for few aliens ever 
cross their thresholds, and when they do it is to be con- 


*See CHAUTAUQUAN Macazine for December, 1910, pp. 74-83. 
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tinually reminded that they are not “visitors,” but 
“strangers.” It may therefore be unfair to quote even an 
Englishman’s comment on an imaginary organization known 
as “The Stoics.”* “It was getting on for the Stoics’ din- 
ner hour, and, Stoic after Stoic, they were getting out of 
cabs and passing the club doors. The poor fellows had 
been working hard all day on the race course, the cricket 
ground, at Hurlingham, or in the Park; some had been to 
the Royal Academy, and on their faces was a pleasant look: 
‘Ah, God is good—we can rest at last!’. . . . Froma 
little back slum there had come out two seamstresses to 
take the air. They stood on the pavement watching the 
cabs drive up. Some of the Stoics saw them and thought: 
‘Poor Girls: they look awfully bad.’ Three or four said to 
themselves: ‘It oughtn’t to be allowed. I mean, it’s so 
painful to see; and it’s not as if one could do anything. 
They’re not beggars, don’t you know, and so what can 
one do?’ But most of the Stoics did not look at them at 
all, feeling that their soft hearts could not stand these pain- 
ful sights, and anxious not to spoil their dinners.” 

This is perhaps not altogether generous. It would 
surely be unfair if it were applied to all the members of all 
the clubs. Yet on the whole the evidence seems to show 
that, though it is only a few steps from the Nelson monu- 
ment to the nearest of the club houses, the distance from 
protesting democracy in the Square to the complacent club- 
man in Pall Mall is almost too great to be measured. 

3ut the distance from Pall Mall to Whitehall is much 
easier to traverse. The club-man can cut down by Water- 
loo place to Green Park, stroll across the Mall and Horse 
Guards Parade, and through Downing Street past No. 10, 
the Prime Minister’s residence, into Whitehall, flanked with 
the great citadels of the bureaucracy. In vulgar feet and 
inches it seems much farther than to the Square; but in 
subtle reality it is infinitely nearer. For the man of many 


See Galsworthy’s The Country House, I, x, III, vi. 
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possessions who makes this little excursion finds himself 
in perfect sympathy with the Whitehall surroundings. His 
own estate is reduplicated here in the large. This is where 
England quarters the chief stewards and head bailiffs who 
watch over her holdings in Asia and Africa and America. 
There are many great buildings on either side the way. 
Like much of the rest of London this neighborhood fur- 
nishes a record in stone of history from James I to Henry 
VII. The Banqueting House* is the oldest monument, the 
Horse Guards stands half way between, and the new War 
Office is a twentieth century structure. To the man of 
sentiment the relics of the past may be most interesting; 
but to the sightseer who likes bigness the three most imposing 
buildings are this War Office, the Admiralty, and the Gov- 
ernment Offices—Foreign, Colonial, India, and Home. 

These great piles with their enormous staff of officials, 
big and little, are in a way the logical outcome of the South 
Sea and East India Houses. They are maintained as a 
part of the system which created Colonel Newcome, and 
they protect the commerce in which Mr. Merdle may have 
made his spectacular investments. 


*See CHAUTAUQUAN Macazine for November, 1910, pages 
375 and 377 and illustrations. 


Lord Rosebery in his President’s address before the tenth 
annual meeting of the London Topographical Society, summarizes 
the history of Whitehall as a royal palace in the following passage: 

“Henry (VIII) dies at Whitehall. It seems the favorite palace 
of the Stuarts; James and Charles I both plan sumptuous palaces 
on its site. Then one bitter Jonuney day Charles walks out of one 
of the windows of the Banqueting House to meet his doom. Crom- 
well reigns and dies there. The place one would think would be 
too full of horror and tragedy for Charles II to live there, but 
there he spends his careless hours, unequally divided between polit- 
ical craft and reckless voluptuousness. Three years later a boat 

uts out from the Terrace and takes away the last Stuart King. 

e dynasty floats away in that wherry into space. Then there 
arrives a Dutch prince with an asthma which forbids him to live 
so near the river, the palace is deserted, and soon afterwards burned 
down by another native of Holland, a laundress drying linen in her 
room. A casual ailment disestablishes the ancient palace. And so 
the glory passes from Whitehall and it dwindles into a realm of 
red tape. 
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By the middle of the century it was the polite and 
established custom to recognize two points concerning them: 
first, that they had to be managed somehow, and second, 
that they were managed all wrong. Carlyle’s comments, 
for instance,* are quite his own even though they are almost 
commonplace expressions of mid-century discontent. “Every 
colony, every agent for a matter colonial, has his tragic 
tale to tell you of his sad experiences in the Colonial Of- 
fice. . . . . What the Colonial Office, inhabiting the 
head of Downing Street, really was and had to do, or try 
doing, in God’s practical Earth, he could not by any means 
precisely get to know; believes that it doesn’t itself in the 
least precisely know. * * * * Believes that nobody 
knows ;—that it is a mystery, a kind of heathen myth ;—and 
stranger than any piece of the old mythological Pantheon; 
for it practically presides over the destinies of many mil- 
lions of living men!” With the Foreign Office, affairs 
seemed to be in a rather worse way; in the Home Office 
they seemed, to Carlyle, most hopeless of all. 

One satisfaction was freely open to the army of Gov- 
ernment Office dignitaries as they were held up to scorn 
by essayists and novelists, and this was that they fared no 
worse than did Parliament and the Ministry. “Who shall 
be Premier, and take in hand the ‘rudder of government,’ 
otherwise called the ‘spigot of taxation;’ shall it be the 
Honorable Felix Parvulus, or the Right Honorable Felicis- 
simus Zero?” Perhaps the most famous bit of irony is 
Dickens’s.f “I am joined with eleven others in reporting 
the debates in Parliament for a Morning Newspaper. Night 
after night I record predictions that never come to pass, 
professions that are never fulfilled, explanations that are 
meant only to mystify. I wallow in words. Britannia, that 


*See in Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets, 1850, the essays on 
Downing Street and New Downing Street. 

sree Dew Copperfield, 1852, the opening paragraphs of Chap- 
ter . 
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unfortunate female, is always before me, like a trussed 
fowl: skewered through and through with office pens, and 
bound hand and foot with red tape. I am sufficiently be- 
hind the scenes to know the worth of political life. I am 
quite an infidel about it, and shall never be converted.” 


Among the many satisfactions vouched to the “M. P.’s” 
of then and now, not the least must have been the satis- 
faction of being adequately housed. The vast Gothic col- 
lection of courts and halls and offices, known as the Houses 
of Parliament, eight acres of them, is impressive in beauty 
as well as in size. The advantage of its site on the river, 
and the dignity of its neighbors, the greatest of which are 
Westminster Abbey and Westminster Hall, both contribute 
to its own dignity. Whatever historian or traveler may have 
thought about British government in general or in par- 
ticular, this seat of legislature at the home of British Gov- 
ernment is worth going a long way to see. The fine enter- 
prise necessary to carrying through such great public works 
was not lacking throughout the century. There is no better 
evidence to be found than in this undertaking or in the 
great Victoria Embankment which runs east from here for 
a mile and a third along the north bank of the river. It was 
a big engineering project. Thirty-seven acres were re- 
claimed for it from the river. The fine boulevard stretches 
in a royal curve from Westminster to Blackfriars. It cost 
millions, and it was worth millions; but in a way this very 
achievement accomplished at a time when the skies were 
brightening, throws light on what was all along the inclina- 
tion of the government, to adopt some fine measures and 
many futile ones to the neglect of the most important of all. 
“Canada question, Irish appropriation question, West India 
question, Queen’s Bedchamber question; Game Laws, 
Usury Laws; African Blacks, Hill Coolies, Smithfield cat- 
tle, and Dog-carts,—all manner of questions and subjects, 
except simply this the alpha and omega of all! Surely 
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Honorable Members ought to speak of the Condition-of- 
England question too.’”’* 

Since the days of the Reform Laws when the mob had 
held Parliament in siege and had stormed the Duke of 
Wellington in Apsley House, Piccadilly, the discontent of 
the people had by no means waned, even though seventeen 
years had passed. Throughout the early months of 1848 
the bitter discontent of the working classes was becoming 
steadily more rancorous. When the revolution broke out 
on the Continent in February the situation was doubly ag- 
gravated. At home and abroad the lower classes were hop- 
ing for political freedom, and feeling that somehow or other 
if it could be achieved most of their troubles would be 
brought to an end. Riots followed in the big cities all over 
the kingdom, and when in April a particularly offensive 
piece of legislation, “the Gagging Act,” was passed, London 
had to be filled with troops and the Duke of Wellington to 
be once more put in command. The public buildings were 
garrisoned and barricaded, and though the threatened up- 
rising was more or less of a fiasco, to which a half comic 
touch was lent by the depressing effect of a drenching rain, 
the passing of the crisis afforded a relief to the old hero and 
to the Home Secretary which was almost beyond words. 
Two months later there was another scare, but, in spite of 
all, Parliament justified Kingsley in quoting at them, 


“There they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

. + + « * * * 
But they smile, they find a music, centered in a doleful song, 
Steaming up, a lamentation, and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong, 
Chanted by an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed and reap the hafvest with enduring toil, 
Storing little yearly dues of wheat, and wine, and oil; 
Till they perish, and they suffer—some, ’tis whispered, down in hell 
Suffer endless anguish!” 


Such agitations could not continue indefinitely without pro- 
ducing results. Public sentiment was so deep and wide- 


*See Carlyle’s Chartism, Chapter I, paragraph s. 
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spread and public spokesmen were so gifted that legislation, 
backed by public opinion, brought about a succession of 
happy changes. When Dickens and Thackeray, Charles 
Kingsley and Charles Reade, Ruskin and Morris were but 
a few of the men who were preaching the gospel of dis- 
content the voice of the people was bound to gain a hear- 
ing. 

In the meanwhile certain fine national projects in the 
fields of art and of science were being quietly perfected. 
The National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, built between 
1832 and 1838 and since then three times considerably en- 
larged, though it started from small beginnings which moved 
John Ruskin to ridicule, finally developed so that even he 
admitted its contents to be “the most important collection 
of paintings in Europe for the purposes of the general stu- 
dent.” Hardly less notable—no less so in the aggregate— 
are the two great collections presented to the people by 
individual donors, the Wallace, on Manchester Square, and 
the Tate, on the Thames below Westminster Abbey. The 
life of London University is again, from establishment to 
re-establishment, almost exactly coincident with Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. From 1836 to 1900 this institution was a 
simple examining board giving degrees first to candidates 
from a limited set of colleges, then to men-students where- 
ever educated, and finally to women-students. But it was 
reorganized to include about twenty-five existing “Schools” 
in eight faculties and is now a great active people’s insti- 
tution. Greater than any of these is, of course, the British 
Museum, which goes back to the year 1700 for its origin, 
but which has taken its greatest strides during the last half 
century. The present building was started in 1823; the 
vast domed reading room was completed in 1857; additions 
are still being made and there is little sign of their ever 
coming to a total stop. It is a wonderful store-house. The 
collections of a hundred kinds, some of them complete gifts, 
and others ever increasing, are more than any one mind 
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can grasp. The great library, which grows at the rate of 
about a thousand books a week, is a marvel of completeness. 
Londoners as a rule treat the Museum with respectful neg- 
lect, seldom raising the echoes in its resounding corridors ; 
but all the rest of the world swarms through them. 

It remains to mention literary London—no easy task, 
for the men of letters were scattered over the entire me- 
tropolis. To attempt to mention all of them in their rela- 
tion to the big city would be to degenerate into guide-book- 
ishness. Hither and yon they lived and worked, circulating 
in and out of town with universal restlessness. The lit- 
erary public, as a book-reading and book-purchasing multi- 
tude, had so far multiplied, that eminence in authorship 
usually brought with it at least freedom from money wor- 
ries. Perhaps one reason for the kaleidoscopic movings of 
the author folk was that the best known of them were able 
to progress from economy to comfort and from comfort to 
luxury. For the most part the old City saw little of them. 
All along the neighborhoods of Holborn and Oxford Street 
from Bloomsbury to Hyde Park tablets record their tem- 
porary indwellings. One outlying suburb is worth espe- 
cial remark. 

The borough in all London which became prominent 
as a colony of writers and artists toward the middle of the 
century was Chelsea. This was a little district almost ex- 
actly equal in territory to the old City, and something more 
than three miles southwest of Charing Cross by road, or 
over four by river. From here Carlyle wrote to his wife 
when he engaged a house in 1834, “We lie safe at a bend 
of the river, away from all the great roads, have air and 
quiet hardly inferior to Craigenputtock, an outlook from 
the back windows into more leafy regions, with here and 
there a red high-peaked roof looking through, and see 
nothing of London except by day the summits of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, and by night the gleam 
of the great Babylon, affronting the peaceful skies.” The 
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emotions of the recently successful house-hunter with refer- 
ence to his find are likely to be unreliable. He searches to 
the point of exhaustion and then, to justify his desperate 
choice, he is bound to describe the place in the language of 
a real estate auctioneer. The Carlyles lived at 5, Cheyne 
Row for forty-seven years, but the quiet, “hardly inferior 
to Craigenputtock,” later became such a myth that the “sage 
of Chelsea” verged on extravagance in his attempts to build 
himself a sound-proof study lighted from above, and in 
spite of his investment was annoyed by the roar of the great 
city, which his extra doors and partitions could muffle but 
could not shut out. 

Cheyne Row and Cheyne Walk form together a short 
continuous street, fronting on the Chelsea Embankment to 
the Thames and facing Battersea Park across the river. The 
double view of wood and water attracted other congenial 
spirits to the neighborhood. The most famous landmark 
on the Walk was Queen’s House at number 16, of which 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti was tenant during the last twenty 
years of his own life and the last nineteen of Carlyle’s. It is 
associated, rather ingeniously, with traditions of Henry 
VIII, though probably built by Wren more than a hundred 
years too late to have housed either of his Catherines. 
Swinburne and William Michael Rossetti lived for a time 
here with Dante Gabriel, and George Meredith engaged a 
room which he never occupied. To number 4 George Eliot 
came late in her career, occupying it for the few weeks be- 
fore her death. Holman Hunt, recently buried in St. Paul’s 
where his most famous picture “The Light of the World” 
is now hanging, had a studio in Cheyne Walk. Near the 
western end J. M. W. Turner spent his last days, and only 
a few streets away James MacNeill Whistler had a studio 
for many years. In the light of the extremely mod- 
ern character of each one of these whether in painting or in 
the writing of essay, story or poem it is evident that there 
must have been abundant ozone in the Chelsea atmosphere. 
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Not in Chelsea alone. There was a stimulating some- 
thing in the atmosphere of all London throughout the 
period. Seldom has there been deeper breathing, heartier 
joking, more uproarious laughter, or sterner invective. The 
general discontent that prevailed in Victorian London be- 
longed to the spirit of the age, which was an age of transi- 
tion. If the early century was troubled, as it surely was, it 
was by “the cheerful trouble of change.” And if the ad- 
justments which were incessantly taking place made more 
for chaos than order, it was because “the creed of humanity 
was on its honeymoon.” The last quarter of the century 
brought with it more of reposeful sophistication, and as the 
excitement died down the great men who died with it were 
not at once replaced. Now as the student of affairs looks 
about him it becomes apparent that the London life of the 
four Georges has gone and a new literature is springing 
up to reflect the London of George the Fifth. “South 
Africa” is already becoming a tradition; Victoria’s successor 
has already passed away. 






































By Kate Fisher Kimball. 


ORK Cathedral stands on the site an old Roman 
camp. As you stroll about the City within the shelter 
of its massive walls or along the banks of the river Ouse 
your thoughts go back to the days of Agricola in the first 
century when his Roman cohorts dispossessed the early in- 
habitants and planted Roman civilization here for three 
hundred years. At Bootham Bar you are close to one cor- 
ner of the Roman camp and you climb the old gate to the 
top of the wall, following it around two sides of the cathed- 
ral close. You have a strange feeling that the centuries 
are both beneath and above you as you look down into 
churchly gardens where Roman sentries must once have 
kept guard and then up to the towering Gothic cathedral. 
Here you get the finest view of the minster, secure in its 
possession of a vast immensity which has not its like in 
England, and you feel its character, regal, stately, magnifi- 
cent. 
York’s Roman name was Eboracum. The Archbishop 
of York to this day appropriates this oldest of designations 
and signs himself Ebor. Through Saxon and Danish speech 


*“York” is the eighth article in the series on “English Cathe- 
drals.” “Canterbury” appeared in the September, 1910, issue of THE 
CxHavutTauguan, “Ely” in October, “Westminster Abbey” in Novem- 
ber, “Salisbury” in December, “Lichfield” in January, 1911, “Roches- 
ter” in February, “Lincoln” in March. 
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Eboracum evolved into Yorvik and then easily shortened 
into York. Three Roman emperors found the city worth 
a residence, and the young Constantine at his father’s death 
in 306 was here first proclaimed emperor. Centuries before 
Augustine brought the Roman church to Britain, Christianity 
by some means found its way hither. Tertullian records 
that British missionaries labored successfully outside the 
Roman settlements, and at York the discovery of a stone 
coffin with Christian inscriptions seems certain evidence 
that the light shone within the Roman City itself. More- 
over, York was the British capital in the time of Constantine 
and at the Council of Arles in 314 British Bishops of York, 
London, and possibly Lincoln, are known to have been pres- 
ent. But in the next century the Goths came down upon 
Rome, the legions were recalled and Britain left to its fate. 
Then the Saxon invasion came surging in, and in the strug- 
gle with a new group of pagan deities British Christianity 
disappeared. 


You linger on the old city wall looking up at the huge 
bulk of the great Gothic building. It offers no reminder 
of either Roman, Saxon, or Norman. After the Romans left, 
a thousand years slipped by before this present cathedral 
was finished, but the whole region is full of memories. We 
have already seen how Mercia fought the battles of pagan- 
ism in the seventh century. It was her great rival Northum- 
bria who, under enlightened rulers, won the north for Chris- 
tianity. In 627 Edwin of Northumbria arranged an alliance 
with the daughter of the Christian King of Kent, agreeing 
that she should be accompanied by her Christian chaplain. 
Paulinus, possibly a Briton, was consecrated Bishop of York 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and set forth with Ethel- 
burga to York. The merits of the new faith were solemnly 
debated by Edwin and his wise men till heathen priests and 
people at length forsook the old gods, and on Easter Day 
the King and his court were baptized. Edwin erected a 
temporary wooden chapel for the ceremony, and immediate- 
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ly afterward, on the same site, began a stone church, dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. A few years later Paulinus received 
from the Pope a pall, the emblem of an archbishop, permit- 
ting him to assemble councils and consecrate bishops, and 
this significant act made York the chief ecclesiastical center 
of the north. 


But troublous times were to come. Edwin was killed 
in battle and anarchy overtook Northumbria. Paulinus 
fled southward with Ethelburga whom he restored to her 
Kentish home, but he never returned. Meanwhile the island 
monastery of Iona in Western Scotland, founded by the Irish 
Columba, had been sending Celtic missionaries through the 
north country. Young Oswald of Northumbria, taking re- 
fuge in Iona, became a Christian, and, returning to his 
kingdom, straightway founded a new monastery at Lindis- 
farne, or Holy Island, on the North Sea, installing Aidan as 
bishop to train preachers for his people. Oswald finished 
the cathedral begun by Edwin, but he also fell in battle, and 
Oswi, his successor, had to face dissensions in the new Chris- 
tian church and ultimately to decide the future of the 
Church of England. On the one hand were two active 
young Roman priests, Benedict Biscop and Wilfred, ardent 
believers in Roman authority and intent upon regaining the 
supremacy which Rome had lost. On the other were the 
Celtic priests, naturally holding with tenacity to their Irish 
traditions. The differences between the two schools were 
trifling—the date of Easter and the shape of the tonsure— 
but the feeling was very bitter. At the great Council of 
Whitby in 664, called by Oswi, he finally decided in favor 
of St. Peter, whose possession of the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven seemed a more conclusive argument than the 
modest claims of the Celtic priests in behalf of Columba. 
Thereupon the Bishop of Lindisfarne with thirty Irish and 
some English brethren sailed away to Iona, and Wilfred 
was made Bishop of York. Wilfred characteristically re- 
fused to be consecrated by a Celtic bishop and went to Gaul 
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for that purpose. Energetic and restless, he was a con- 
spicuous figure in his time. He repaired York minster, and 
built other churches, traveling over his diocese with a train 
of artists, builders, and teachers. He influenced King 
Ecgfrith of Northumbria to relinquish his Queen, Ethel- 
dreda, that she might found a religious house on the Isle 
of Ely, and he chafed perpetually against the authority of 
Canterbury, but the Pope never bestowed upon him the 
pall. It remained for Egbert, a hundred years after 
Paulinus, to receive this distinction. From that time the 
Archbishops of York were independent till the Conquest. 


During these turbulent years York bowed for a time to 
the Danish supremacy, but on the approach of William the 
Norman the people revolted. Aldred, Archbishop of York, 
had crowned Harold, but after Hastings he swore allegiance 
to the Conqueror, and since the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had fled, crowned William in Westminster Abbey. For this 
he was bitterly censured. William found the Yorkists in- 
tractable, nor could his castle with three thousand Normans 
overawe them. A long planned invasion by the Danish 
fleet encouraged the Northumbrians, and on its approach 
they rose as one man. Aldred tried to promote peace and 
is said to have died of despair at hearing of the Danish in- 
vasion. William vowed revenge. He bribed the Danes to 
retire, burned the city, and laid waste the country so savage- 
ly that famine swept off a hundred thousand victims, and 
for half a century the whole region north of York was 
deserted. 

You find it difficult to imagine the attitude of York 
toward the first Norman Archbishop, Thomas of Bayeux, 
the Conqueror’s chaplain. He had to face an outraged peo- 
ple whose city was burned and who had lost its chief glory, 
the famous university and library built up by the great 
scholar Alcuin. Yet Thomas restored the cathedral, build- 
ing a new Norman nave and transepts and possibly utilizing 
the old Saxon church for the choir, called back the despair- 
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ing canons, and established a dean, treasurer, precentor, and 
a chancellor to supervise the schools. St. Peter’s Grammar 
School, still flourishing, goes back to the pathetic days of 
Thomas in 1080. 

At this point it is quite worth while to make a pilgrim- 
age to the cathedral crypt, for nothing of the Norman period 
is visible above ground. In 1829 an insane man, Jonathan 
Martin, hid himself in the church and set it on fire. The 
stalls, organ, and vault of the choir were destroyed, and in 
the repairs which followed a large crypt under the western 
end of the choir was discovered, containing several superb 
pillars of late Norman construction with diapered patterns 
very similar to those at Durham. These belong to the time 
of Archbishop Roger a hundred years later than Thomas. 
Roger was a character. He had been archdeacon of Canter- 
bury and chaplain to Henry II. He cherished the quarrels 
of Thomas of Bayeux and the succeeding archbishops who 
had disputed Canterbury’s claim to precedence, till they 
culminated in the childish scene at Westminster when 
Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, having seated himself 
at the right of the Papal Legate, appointed to settle the dis- 
pute, Roger refused to take a lower place and sat down in 
Canterbury’s lap! A scuffle ensued and the Legate retired in 
disgust. It was finally referred to the Archbishop of Rouen 
and the French bishops, the titles of York and Canterbury 
ultimately being fixed as Primate of England and Primate 
of All England. The Archbishop of York at the present time 
has authority over nine bishoprics. To Roger York was 
indebted for her sumptuous Norman choir. He was fa- 
miliar with Conrad’s “glorious choir” at Canterbury. His 
own choir at York was insignificant and his superfluous 
energies found fit expression in extending and beautifying 
the east end of his cathedral. 

York Cathedral up to 1200 reflects the history of an 
independent people slowly adjusting themselves to their 
lordly Norman rulers. Then began to dawn a new time 
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when Norman ideas were no longer dominant. The Gothic 
spirit was abroad. The beautiful Early English choir erect- 
ed by Hugh at Lincoln had made a stir in England. The 
prelates of York were ambitious and aspired to a church 
of regal proportions in keeping with their position. So for 
two hundred and fifty years York slowly cast out the old 
and raised aloft the new, changing at each step with the 
changing taste of the years, yet preserving the unity of 
her Gothic ideal, and leaving at last her magnificent minster 
to reveal in its own way England's conception of Gothic art. 

The first stage of the transformation introduced the 
great Early English transepts with all the lovely effects so 
characteristic of that period. As you stand just within the 
south door and look across to the superb “Five Sisters” 
you have one of the finest architectural views in Europe. 
The heavy choir screen on the right cuts off the distractions 
of the east end of the cathedral. The vast proportions 
of the whole transept, 223 feet in length and 93 in width, 
the great square central tower overhead, 180 feet high, and’ 
the suggestions of an enormous nave just at hand are al- 
most overwhelming. Gradually taking in the details more 
completely, you notice the strong, bold lines of the triforium, 
the lancets of the clerestory, the Early English shafts and 
carving, and above all the daring and masterly way in 
which the five immense lancet windows with other five 
above them fill the broad space of the north wall. Ethereal 
and mysterious are the Five Sisters, still cherishing their 
ancient splendor. The glass of the windows above them is 
modern, but here, on the soft gray-green Early English glass 
of the “Sisters,” you can see, as in the old days, in deli- 
cate tints the pattern of the Herb Benet with variously 
colored medallions subtly interspersed, and at the foot of 
the central light a panel of Norman glass. Legend naturally 
busied itself in connecting the window designs with the 
embroidery of five sisters who resisted all attempts to allure 
them into a convent and finally slept in the cathedral where 
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the light from the windows fell upon their tombstones. 
You find some of the loveliest carving in the cathedral in 
these transepts. Notice especially the shafts supporting the 
stone vaults of the aisles. The architect evidently delighted 
in his triforium and made it unusually prominent. He en- 
riched it with contrasts of dark and light stone, carved 
rosettes between the sharp pointed arches, set plate tracery 
of quatrefoils and cinquefoils above them, and covered each 
group with a wide arch carved with the new dog tooth 
moulding, then superseding the beautiful Norman devices 
of an earlier time. An opera glass makes it possible to 
enjoy these charming details. The wide arch has been 
criticised by architects as “sprawling.” You will find it 
interesting to compare this with a similar flattened arch in 
the triforium at Salisbury, and both of these with the dif- 
ferent form adopted at Westminster Abbey and by Hugh 
of Lincoln. 

An extraordinary feature of these transepts is the dis- 
agreement between the pier arches next to the tower and the 
triforium scheme above them. The puzzle is explained when 
you learn that the bays next the tower on all four sides were 
originally made narrower than the others to span the narrow 
aisles of the old Norman nave and choir. The widening 
of nave and choir was done chiefly in the aisles, the result 
being that a transept pier remained in the middle of each 
aisle. The solution was reached by what Willis calls “A 
very remarkable example of the bold engineering work of 
the Middle Ages.” The triforium was propped up and the 
pier which, on the one side had supported a narrow arch 
next the tower, and on its other side a wide arch, was re- 
moved. Then the two arches changed places and the pier 
was replaced leaving the wide arch to span the aisle. The 
narrow arch was next blocked up to give additional 
strength to the tower, while the old triforium remained re- 
gardiess of its relation to the supports beneath it. 

King John enjoyed the revenues of the See of York for 
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nine years before Walter de Gray who built the south 
transept was made Archbishop. The Dean and Chapter 
had decided upon Simon Langton but John objected. 
Simon’s brother, Stephen, and Runnymede still rankled in 
his memory. York, as became her custom, enshrined many 
of her builders amid their own works. Roger was buried 
in his Norman choir and Walter de Gray’s tomb in the 
south transept is one of the most famous monuments in the 
cathedral. Strangely enough York never had a local saint 
of great distinction. Archbishop Fitzherbert whose relics 
produced much needed revenue for many years became St. 
William chiefly through his sudden death, possibly due to 
poisoning from the sacred chalice. Edward I was present 
at the translation of his relics to the choir, being grateful to 
the saint for preserving him from the effects of a fall! 

The three Edwards were often in York as their armies 
ranged back and forth over the northern border. Edward 
III was married to Philippa in the minster and his little son, 
William of Hatfield, is buried here. The Archbishops of 
York were now and again called upon to take a hand in mili- 
tary affairs. Archbishop Melton was beaten at Myton by 
the Scots when they descended upon York some time after 
Bannockburn. From the number of clergy in his ranks the 
event was referred to as the “Chapter of Myton.” The 
next Archbishop, La Zouche, defeated the Scots at Neville’s 
Cross and when John of Thoresby, who built the new choir, 
succeeded him he found his people suffering from Scottish 
inroads, the black death and a general state of brigandage; 
also that the chief posts connected with the cathedral, even 
that of dean, had been filled by the Pope’s appointments, Ital- 
ians who were absent much of the time. For nine years this 
able archbishop devoted himself to the upbuilding of his 
people and the abolishing of ecclesiastical abuses. Then he 
began to carry out his cherished dream of a great Gothic 
choir appropriately completing the nave and transepts. He 
sleeps in his own beautiful Lady Chapel. 

It was thirty years after the transepts were finished be- 
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fore the new nave was begun, and by 1291, Early English 
had passed into Decorated Gothic. As you compare the 
two parts of the church you see how the whole scheme of 
things had changed. The piers of the nave are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the transept. Their capitals remind 
you of those in Lichfield’s Decorated nave, somewhat, per- 
haps, to Lichfield’s advantage. Nevertheless these capitals 
at York, though rather small for their great shafts, are very 
finely carved; indeed you must realize that this whole nave 
belongs to the most artistic period of English Gothic. Its 
details executed with the greatest skill and delicacy can be 
studied throughout with endless delight. High up in the 
spandrels of the pier arches the shields of York’s bene- 
factors are carved in stone, and as your eye travels still 
higher you gradually become aware that the triforium has 
gone and that the large clerestory windows have evidently 
absorbed it. Pier arches and clerestory alone form the chief 
features of the nave and the triforium has become merely a 
series of panels with openings at intervals over the rvofs of 
the aisles. From here at one time the patron saints of the 
European nations looked down into the nave, but St. George 
on the south side alone remains, confronting a dragon’s head 
opposite, formerly active in upholding the cover of the font. 

York was the first cathedral to treat the triforium in 
this way and by the weakening of the triforium you can see 
that the horizontal lines of the nave are no longer em- 
phasized as in the transepts. Nor are its vertical lines cor- 
respondingly strengthened. You can scarcely escape the 
feeling that the piers are rather slender and the tall vault- 
ing hardly bold enough for such an immense interior. You 
recall how in Canterbury’s nave, built in the Perpendicular 
period a hundred years later, the shafts which lead the eye 
to the roof, stand out boldly. At Winchester they are even 
more emphatic while here they are rather tamely placed flat 
against the wall. The Decorated period in York’s nave was 
plainly feeling its way toward great window effects. It had 
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not altogether worked out the full possibilities of strong 
constructional lines. York’s passion for great windows has 
been ascribed to French influence, though English builders 
never attempted the tremendous heights of French Gothic. 
Even here, the architects, having designed their buildings on 
an immense scale, feared to attempt a stone roof. Except 
for the aisles the entire cathedral is vaulted in wood, and 
so inevitably misses that crowning distinction of a Gothic 
building. ° 

The loveliest feature of York’s nave is its magnificent 
west window. Its only English rival is the Decorated east 
window at Carlisle, and with many people York holds the 
first place. Its superbly designed flowing tracery, the late 
stage of the Decorated period, recalls the great rose window 
at Lincoln, and its glass, brilliant and beautiful, glowing in a 
rich harmony of colors, awakens our gratitude to Arch- 
bishop Melton who in 1338 enriched his cathedral with this 
priceless memorial of the fourteenth century. The traceries 
of both aisle and clerestory windows are of the earlier 
Geometrical period though somewhat different in their gen- 
eral scheme. 

Your first view of the west front of the minster comes 
as you emerge from the crowded city streets and you are 
thrilled at the sight of its noble facade, undoubtedly the 
finest in England. The central doorway is rarely beautiful 
with double portals finely designed, the gable above adorned 
with niches and bordered with the ball flower ornament 
characteristic of the Decorated period. An Archbishop, 
possibly John Romeyn who began the nave, stands in the 
center and on each side of the door are statues of Percy 
and Vavasour whose forests and quarries supplied ma- 
terials. Their shields carved in stone you have already seen 
within. Here again is the story of developing Gothic 
windows, Geometrical below, Flowing above, including the 
marvellous tracery of the great west window, and Perpen- 
dicular tracery in the towers built a hundred years later. 
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The carver’s skill has been requisitioned for this front to 
cover almost every inch of space. But as you study it, you 
are slowly conscious of the same feeling that impressed 
you in the nave, lack of strong, bold effects. The gigantic 
church demands a thoroughly forceful expression of its 
character. Great Peter, the third largest bell in England, 
speaks sonorously from his north tower. But the over- 
decoration of the upper parts of these two towers has 
weakened the fine effect of their imposing height. Happily 
the great central tower is splendidly sturdy by contrast. 

York’s octagonal Chapter House with its unrivaled 
vestibule is fully entitled to its Latin inscription, “Ut Rosa 
flos florum, sic est Domus ista Domorum.” If its one lack 
is a central pillar, the much cherished feature of Lincoln, 
Lichfield, and elsewhere, the carving above its canopied 
seats, the remarkable richness and beauty of its vestibule 
and above all its six superb old stained glass windows, offer 
a charm not to be found elsewhere. Even amid the gloom 
of a short English day the old windows still glow with their 
pent up fire. That York retained these priceless windows 
through the perils of the civil war is due to the vigilance 
and enlightened ideas of Fairfax, one of the Parliamentary 
leaders, who, with the Scots, captured the city. A Presby- 
terian service was speedily established in the minster but 
the fabric itself was protected. 

After your visit to the Chapter House you look eagerly 
for the supreme attractions of the choir. This great east 
end of the cathedral, begun in 1361, is as striking in its Gothic 
developments as those you have already traced in the tran- 
septs and nave. There the windows grew from lancets to 
the daring attempts of the later Decorated period. Here in 
the choir where the Perpendicular born of Gothic prevails all 
previous achievements have been left far behind. With the 
exception of Gloucester, York’s immense east window, 78 
by 32 feet, is the largest in England. The narrow eastern 
transepts with their tall windows 73 feet high do not ex- 
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tend beyond the aisles so their full effect is felt. Especially 
to be noticed is the window tracery of Perpendicular Gothic 
throughout the choir, no longer fanciful as in the Dec- 
orated stage, but supporting the windows by inconspicuous 
stonework that nothing may detract from the superb effects 
of the glass itself. Stand between the two eastern tran- 
septs in front of the high altar and you feel the splendor 
of this great choir as nowhere else. Its vast roof rises 
grandly above you to the height of a hundred feet while 
you are conscious of being surrounded with wonderful 
walls of glass radiating their exquisite effects of light and 
color on every hand. This is York’s holy of holies, one of 
England’s greatest contributions to the spirit of Gothic art. 
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The York Pageant and Others 


By Abby Barstow Bates 


“York, York for my monie, 
Of all the cities that ever I see, 
For merry pastime and pageantrie.” 


Procession, masque, pageant, all have place in the en- 
joyment of life and in the living of life, and few persons do 
not kindle at them. A great gulf seems to exist between lit- 
erary drama and the others, yet all in a measure hold the 
mirror up to life. In these days we hear much of towns 
going a-pageanting, and it is the purpose of this article to 
show how seemly, uplifting, and valuable a method it is of 
keeping the old times still with us, and, by training reverence 
for the past, of making the present beyond measure rich. 

Elaborately managed representations of scenes in 
the history of English and American cities began 
about five years ago. Since that beginning, London and 
Bath, Cardiff, Colchester, Bury St. Edmonds, Oxford and 
York, Quebec, Gloucester, Philadelphia, have shown to ad- 
miring thousands scenes grave and gay, rewritten from old 
printed records and from manuscripts tattered with age 
and use. 

One of the most successful celebrations possible was 
given at York, England, in August, 1909. The labor of 
preparation was thorough and vast. For a year the work 
went on,—the designing of costumes historically accurate, 
the securing of materials and making them up, the preparing 
of scenes, writing of music, drilling of choruses, arranging 
entrances, exits, action, properties, the collecting of a guar- 
antee fund, of the making of the grand stand, and so on in- 
definitely. Men gave up business time, many women all their 
leisure ; rich and poor, titled and commoner took part and did 
what was given them to do, for the honor of York. York- 
shire, it is worth noting, made all the equipment. Chainmail 
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was of gray knitted twine, for instance, creating an excellent 
illusion,—tin-foil and wood were the accounterments of the 
warrior,—tinsel, cheesecloth, coarse woolen served for 
much of the material, for form and color were the essen- 
tial ends. Many of the chief performers, nevertheless, 
chose to provide their own costumes, made under direction, 
so that cloth of gold and silk velvet made known their un- 
mistakable presence. 

The pageant was given in the beautiful grounds of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, on a plot of some twenty acres, at the sides 
of which low shrubbery made the stage flies, and on whose 
field scene-shifters, in green from top to toe, moved the 
few necessary articles, and at the back of which the beau- 
tiful arches of the ruined abbey wall gave, with the quiv- 
ering trees, the lovely setting. It mattered little then whether 
the skies were lowering or the sunshine on the turf was 
brilliant. All the effects of atmosphere rejoiced the eye. 
From the stand was visible the great Roman multangular 
tower. Close by, in these same grounds, is the ruined Hos- 
pital of St. Leonard’s, older than the Conquest. Adjoining, 
“Footless Lane” bespeaks the numbers of the infirm who 
crowded it in medieval times. Kings and nobles patronized 
the Abbey which rose on this very ground. A mitred ab- 
bot swayed its fortunes. A bitter quarrel for the reform 
of lax monastic rules divided the monks on this very spot 
and the seceders were the founders of the better known 
Fountains Abbey. This establishment, like most others in 
England suffered the devastation of the Tudors, and a cen- 
tury later the York royalists suffered here and outside at 
Marston Moor, more than their share of the great Puritan 
conflict. “The spot becomes haunted with the spectral 
forms of brave heroes, stout-hearted warriors, grave pre- 
lates, pious monks, and haughty kings.” 

The great show was given daily for a week, with three 
open dress rehearsals in the previous week. On one day 
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royalty was represented, and the school children could buy 
tickets to the rehearsals for sixpence. The other rehearsal 
tickets, without regard to placing, were sold at a shilling 
each, and the five thousand seats were all filled. These re- 
hearsals gave a last opportunity for the Master of the 
Pageant to change, cut and criticize, and Mr. Louis Parker’s 
last admonition to the players,—printed on linen and posted 
on trees in the actors’ grounds,—would have moved all but 
stone images. It praised, it blamed, it appealed, and it ad- 
jured all the players “not to cheer entering or departing 
kings,” and, above all, to “play up, for the sake of York.” 

Now to note the care for historical accuracy. The 
Historical Notes to the Pageant is a book of some seventy- 
six pages, published—to the foreigner’s wonder—for six- 
pence. It describes with a herald’s accuracy, and _ illus- 
trates besides, the arms and emblazonings of all the note- 
worthy actors concerned. It cites in a number of instances 
the original account of a scene or a fragment of one. It 
tempts you to look for yourself to see what more there is 
in the old chronicle. Sketches of each episode are written 
by some seven modern scholars, including the Dean of York 
Cathedral. The general reader finds the tales not overbur- 
dened with notes, yet the stories abound with stirring de 
scription of the far-off scenes, taken from Bede and from 
many other ancient of days. All the way the story goes, 
from the times of Coifi, the priest-convert of King Edwin. 
It touches the Cistercian quarrel on these very grounds; one 
sees Queen Philippa, in the habit that she wore, looks upon 
Keith, the great Earl Marshal of Scotland, and on and on 
it goes, even to the twenty goodly-apparelled gildmen, cloth- 
workers, glaziers, grocers, pewterers, ropers, tanners, vint- 
ners, and all the rest. 

In other ways the lesson of the pageant was impressive. 
The critic was captious indeed who did not testify to the 
artistic completeness of the spectacle in beauty of color, in 
the fitness of the music,—of which more anon,—and in the 
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outdoor setting already described. The chorus of grayhaired 
old men, who were the first performers defiling before our 
eyes, were clad in long dull blue robes, banded and tasseled 
with silver; in contrast to this allegory of Memory, the 
blackhaired young men, the semi-chorus of Hope, were in 
short red tunics, gold-trimmed, with red shoes and white 
stockings,—the whole instinct with life. Other pulsing ef- 
fects of color live in the memory—Athelstan’s minstrel in 
shimmering blue and purple, the black rayen of the Saxon 
standard backed against flaming yellow, the ancient harp- 
ers in dull green trimmed with black, Queen Isabella in 
her long lavender robe with brilliant trappings, mounting 
her horse unaided and dashing away at full gallop—no easy 
feat, either thing—and the blaze and flutter of the full 
palette of color in the great final procession and tableau. 
What hours and hours of artist study it all bespoke to give 
the joy of these few presentations! 

For the music—the greater part was. written by the 
Master of the Music, Mr. Tertius Noble, and in less amount 
by Mr. James Rhoades and Mr. Allan Gray. One could get 
the music for the modest price of one and six. Its quality 
reminds a musician of Meyerbeer’s brilliance and phrasing. 
The choruses were sung by the two choirs, largely in strophe 
and antistrophe, Greek fashion. An orchestra of fair size 
gave the accompaniment. Naturally the purest melody ap- 
pealed with most force to the great miscellaneous audience, 
notably the song of St. Hilda’s nuns and its setting. This 
was a narrative solo and a three-part nuns’ chorus, in most 
fetching harmony, based on a simple melody in D flat. The 
ancient lykewake dirge sung at Siward’s death—ancient 
in words, ancient in musical form—took one back to the 
mists of unknown times. 

“This ean night, this ean night, Ev’ry night and awle, 
Fire and selt and candlelight, And Christ receive thy sawle; 
If hosen or shoon thou gavest nean, Ev’ry night and awle, 
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The whinnies shall prick thee to the bare bean, And Christ 
receive thy sawle.” 

Most effective was the men’s chorus in the warning to 
King Charles. “King Charles, King Charles! I hear a pass- 
ing knell. Turn, turn aback, for fate is on thy track! Do 
justly, and thine own shall love thee well. He will not heed! 
Unhappy king, farewell!” To say that it is written for 
men’s voices in four parts, in G major, Molto largamente, 
tells nothing to the faraway reader. The great finale, the 
triumph song of York, maestoso e nobilimente though it 
was ordered to be, just failed, to my mind, of the tremend- 
ous impressiveness it should have had. It may be that the 
eye refused to give place to the ear in keenness of recep- 
tivity. 

For the “plot” or plan of the pageant scenes—“Every 
scene, every incident in the Pageant,” says the preface, 
“has the authority of local tradition or of authentic his- 
tory. Whenever possible the actual words spoken by the 
characters are used.” The great difficulty was in the elision 
of the interesting, not in its discovery. Nearly four hours 
were occupied by the unbroken succession of seven Epi- 
sodes, each group of six or seven scenes. All but the first 
were enlivened by music, with dance and procession—the 
Roman dance, the Morris dance, the songs just described, 
and beyond all others, the dance of the York children, the 
merriest little grigs, who, I could almost avow, are skipping 
yet, so blithe and spontaneous they seemed. Two tiny tots 
at the end lost their way in the winding lines, but true to 
their controlling spirit, they continued their merry skip, 
looking to the cloudy heavens for some divinity to guide 
them aright before it was too late. Of course the god ar- 
rived. It was Mother Shipton. 

Of the seven episodes, four portrayed scenes before the 
Norman Conquest, the remaining three in their fifteen 
scenes, the six hundred later years, the last picture being 
that of the brave Stuart attempt at Marston Moor. The 
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early scenes were fittingly in low tones—a British village 
with but the rudiments of civilization manifest in talk and 
custom—Trojan invaders, Roman conquerors, Agricola, 
Hadrian, Severus, York’s great son the Emperor Constan- 
tine, the Christian conversion. Danish and Saxon violence 
supervened, and on the battlefields here appeared the deadly 
scythe and pitchfork as war weapons. A moving picture is 
that of the death of the old Saxon, Earl Siward. “Here 
will I found an abbey.” “For thy soul these Benedictine 
brothers there shall pray.” “They will have much ado to 
pray me white.” Then the old warrior is propped up in 
his great seat, his armor fitted to his all too weak frame; 
“So will I sit and face my last foe, death, come when he 
will.” Later when Harold, handsome Harold, bravely, and 
with the noise of fierce supporters, defied the Norman, 
came a Saxon minstrel. In green and black, he sung a song 
with something of the sea-tang in it. A pity that so many 
good songs die like the autumn leaves. 

“Wakeful to ward his land, 

Brave doth our Harold stand, 

Fearless and free. 
Hark to his battle-cry, 
Ring ’neath the northern sky, 
Liege of her marches and lord of her sea, 

Sounding the deep across, 

Challenge he back shall toss, 

Harold and Holy Crosse, 

Harold for England.” 


The tragedy of this pastime afternoon was set to the 
pitiful story of the Jewish slaughter of 1190. In the heart 
of the crusading times, York shared the evil deeds of Frank- 
fort and many another town. The populace were mad with 
ignorance wedded to “Christian zeal.” Wild at the chance 
of escaping legitimate debts, the mob burst out in fury upon 
the Jewish money-lenders, but here bravery inspired even 
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girls like shrinking little Miriam. After burning what prop- 
erty it was possible to destroy, the gray-bearded fathers of 
families slew their own dearest ones, and then themselves, 
leaving to the mob only the sight of horror. And such things 
have really been, and a blue heaven yet looks down on hate 
and cruelty and selfishness. 

As the tide of the story waxes later in the old chron- 
icles, the seekers in this literature fished up some pearls 
of amusement. For our great audience learned how Queen 
Anne brought side-saddles from remote Bohemia. She would 
have been unwomanly, had she not been a queen, forsooth. 
And her pins, new-fangled things, at first met with no favor. 
Queens, though, were plain folk, too, as witness the keen de- 
light in the large and long draught of—not spiced wine, but 
beer, plain beer, which another Queen Anne had courage 
to ask for. To top it came her Yorkshire toast. “Here’s tiv 
us—all on us—may we niver want nowt—none on us—me 
an’ all!” 

One of the best minutes of acting was filled by him who 
portrayed old Archbishop Scrope, meekly yielding to the 
fierceness of Henry IV of Lancaster, from whom in the 
troubled times of the Roses, nor earl nor Canterbury nor 
fearful crowd could win mercy. The sonorous words of the 
seventeenth Psalm were his death chant; “Exaudi, Domine, 
justitiam meam ; intende deprecationem meam.” 

The Tudor rulers were known to have no abounding 
love for the north country, and the pageant writer has shown 
to the joy of his audience the vile humor of King Henry 
VIII as he came to York in vain to meet his cousin of Scot- 
land. Of decoration and cheering there was none. One 
hundred pounds in gift, six hundred, nine even, and re- 
pentant words to lend them sincerity, were all insufficient to 
do more than get a surly answer from the royal and hot- 
tempered spendthrift. 


The last scenes, those of the hopes and fears of the 
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hapless Charles Stuart, of the loving money-begging of Hen- 
rietta, of the Parliamentary triumph over the royalist city, 
and its mercy in its victory, bring the story to its»end, The 
boys of St. Peter’s School sang the Carmen Saeculare, and 
then came the great procession. Behold the Yorks of all 
the world bringing filial greetings to their ancient mother, 
accompanied in tribute-giving by all the performers of the 
afternoon, twenty-five hundred strong. I saw York of 
Maine, and York of Tasmania, and York of Kentucky, 
but where was the queenly figure of our West? Suddenly 
a little stir at our left, a wide space cleared, and there en- 
tered in pomp and purple a stately figure with trainbearers 
and guards, slowly advancing with triumphal music to the 
throne itself, where the white-robed Mistress of York led 
her high and gave her the kiss of peace and kinship. It 
was a stolid American eye that did not blur, and a stiff 
and callous throat that did not feel emotion. 

Other pageants in England have focussed on one or an- 
other famous time in the past. Bath, for instance, could 
draw for its chief effects upon its great Roman memorials, 
or upon the times of only a century ago, fashionable with 
powder and puffs and peruke. Cardiff had a most spacious 
setting for old-time Wales, and London’s celebration, almost 
drowned in her great modern life, was at Lambeth, and 
was a churchly performance. Quebec is said to have been 
best of all, upon the Plains of Abraham. Gloucester pre- 
sented the Canterbury Pilgrimage, and Peterboro in New 
Hampshire extolled its possession of our own wondrous 
composer, MacDowell. It may be that the spirit of sincere 
dramatic effort, so sadly absent from our native American 
stock, is about to come to permanent life. If it could be 
nurtured in our small towns, it would find there its chief ob- 
stacles and its finest rewards. It seems to me that the writ- 
ing and the performing of such masques, steadily persisted 
in from season to season, will bring the richest results. Two 
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articles in the Century Magazine for July, 1910, give defi- 
nite and detailed description of the possibilities of such per- 
formances. Such work must be sincere, and must be most 
simple. It needs utter truthfulness to the past, and calls 
for suppression of individual vainglory. Though we are 
apparently restricted in time, we do in this country look into 
a different world if we go back in our local beginnings more 
than seventy years. Here we have the advantage for once 
over a little English or European town living, as it 
were, in its cycle of Cathay. We need not always draw 
on the North American Indian for excitement or interest. 
Think what a field for writing is waiting if we look to the 
fishing life of the coast, to the ante-bellum or earlier Creole 
or ranger or mountain life of the South. The pioneer and 
the plainsman, the farming life of the Middle West before 
even the day of the factory dawned, the circuit rider’s vicis- 
situdes, the miner’s days, stripped to raw existence,—all 
these may furnish romance, and “pity, fear and love.” It 
is the romance of cotton, of corn, of silver and gold, ro- 
mance pulled in glittering threads from the emotion and 
the thoughts of men and women,—the never-changing warp, 
old as the human race, on which we children put our last 
patterns, thinking they are new. 

The most fitting times for these neighborhood dra- 
matics are local anniversaries or July Fourth celebrations. 
Our national holiday needs not so much rejuvenating as 
investing with new meaning for the older folk. We need 
neighborhood solidarity, we rank individualists. We need 
to feel our indissoluble ties to the past from which we came, 
and which works its will imus who are all unconscious. 
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The Multangular Tower. (See “York Pageant,” page 226) 
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Street Arrests for duly 1909. 


TIT Children Arrested in This Month. 
Which 
Shall Children Cease Playing ? 
Shall the Law be Modified ? 
Shall we provide more play space ? 
Over half the arrests were for playing games. 
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Child Welfare Exhibit 
By Philip Davis 
Supervisor of Licensed Minors, Boston School Committee 


HALL we give the city child another and a better chance? 
This was the underlying question back of the won- 
derful Child Welfare Exhibit held in New York City in 
January and February, which attracted national attention. 
The larger American cities are all beginning to realize 
that the children reared in them have not been given the 
same chance to develop and grow accorded to our “in- 
fant” industries. The awakening during the past decade 
has been marvelous, and it was natural that the metropolis 
of this country should honestly face the question which in- 
spired the exhibit. No effort was spared to get at the facts. 
The exhibit cost close to one hundred thousand dollars. 
Three hundred investigators have been at work for two 
years under various committees digging up the facts. These 
committees covered every phase of child life and child wel- 
fare. There were committees on homes, schools, streets, 
health, laws, work and wages; philanthropy, recreation, 
amusements, social settlements, clubs, Sunday schools, and 
churches. These committees were in charge of experts in 
their fields. The chairmen and secretaries in every in- 
stance were men and women of the highest reputation for 
their knowledge of the many phases of child life. For ex- 
ample, the executive officer of the committee on homes 
was Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, Director of Technical Educa- 
tion, Teachers’ College. The chairman of the committee 
on clothing and the economics of clothing was Prof. Mary 
Schenck Woolman, formerly Director, Manhattan Trade 
School. 
The conferences, which formed an important part of 
every exhibit, were addressed by the greatest experts of 
the country. Among them were Jane Addams of Hull- 
House, Chicago, Professor Mendel of Yale, Professor 
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Kirchwey, dean of the Law School of Columbia University, 
and Judge Harvey Baker of the Boston Juvenile Court. The 
recommendations of these experts, it is believed, will be- 
come the basis for a fairly complete program of legislation 
and action dealing intelligently with the problem of the 
city child. The exhibit was backed by the richest families 
of this country, the Rockefellers, the Morgans, the Hills, 
and the Goulds. The Sage Foundation was deeply inter- 
ested in it financially as well as socially. The interest of 
nearly all the colleges, especially of all the women’s colleges, 
had been enlisted. Different college alumni took charge of 
sections of the exhibit and of the entertainments which 
formed an important part of every day’s program. 

Perhaps the most important exhibit was the child in 
the homie. It was the first in sight and certainly attracted 
the attention it deserved. Food, clothing, housing, shelter, 
environment, play, and infant care and feeding were most 
exhaustively treated, and in scientific fashion. The food ex- 
hibit showed the common mistakes in feeding children on 
a diet which is neither nourishing nor cheap. The con- 
sumption of tea and coffee, the use of candy and soda 
water, yes, even beer, is obviously inexcusable, both from 
the point of view of cost and of effect, such as defective 
teeth, sour stomachs, headaches, etc. On the other hand “The 
supreme importance of milk in the diet of children and its 
pecuniary economy as compared with other perishable foods 
of animal origin” were made clear to the naked eye. Milk 
builds bone and muscle. Milk is superior in food value to 
almost any other article. It was shown that ten cents’ 
worth of milk gives ten times as much food value as ten 
cents’ worth of oysters, which fact may interest the rich as 
well as the poor. Bread and potatoes and similar staples 
were conclusively proved to be worthy of popular taste. 

The economics of clothing was equally well exhibited. 
The economic element entering into the price and value of 
the textile, the textile itself, or the “consideration of the 
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use, cost, relative strength of materials, kinds of defects 
or adulterations, and tests by laundering, sunlight and heat, 
as an aid in selection ;” the hygienic element involving ques- 
tions of weight and shape; and the element of good taste, 
such as harmony of color and simplicity of form, were laid 
bare with a minuteness which astonished the multitudes who 
flocked to the exhibit. 

The child on the street formed another popular ex- 
hibit. One chart attracted much attention by the following 
palpable figures: Out of seven hundred and seventeen 
children arrested in one month (by actual count) more 
than one-half were arrested for playing games on the street. 
Here was a challenge to the Playground Association to “get 
busy.” 

Another chart dealt with children and accidents. The 
Street Accident Committee of the City of New York showed 
that in one month sixty-seven children were killed and one 
hundred and ninety-six seriously injured by automobiles, 
wagons and trolley cars. Without going into details, the 
reader who has not seen the exhibit may be interested to 
learn that of the three, the trolley is the most effective in- 
strument of death and torture in the city, as the automobile 
probably is in the country. Here again the telling figures 
constituted a clear challenge to the legislature to awake and 
enact such protective legislation for the benefit of children 
as will meet the demands of city life and minimize its haz- 
ards. Jumping on and off cars and other vehicles was con- 
sidered and in connection with it, the degree of responsi- 
bility which shall be placed on the parent and the conduc- 
tor alike. 

The positive side was not ignored. As against these 
dangerous forms of amusement the healthier amuse- 
ment resources of cities were offered as_ substitutes, 
but not without discriminating tests of their own. 
For example, take the section of The Child and 
Recreation. The committee in charge of this phase of child 
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life made a thorough investigation of candy shops, dance 
halls, and moving picture theaters. The committee finds 
that the candy shop is a great source of disease, a whole- 
sale wrecker of children’s stomachs and a merciless tooth- 
destroyer. The committee showed also that the dance halls 
are equally dangerous in a moral sense. The committee 
found by actual timing that the average dance lasted four 
minutes and the intermission for drinks twelve minutes. In 
other words, in these cheap dance halls run for profit, danc- 
ing stands to drinking in the ratio of one to three. Mil- 
waukee’s Municipal Dance Hall may well be contrasted with 
these cheap dance halls run as a side issue to the saloon. 

The Child Labor Exhibit, always the most depressing, 
was happily relieved by verses, writ large, which brought 
out the point fully as well, if not better, than statistics 
would have done. The sweating of children in tenement 
work, for example, was elucidated by the following dog- 
gerel : 


“Ten little children standing in a line, 

One went to pull out threads and then there were nine. 
Nine little children, happy by the gate, 

One went to willow plumes; then there were eight. 
Eight little children gazing up at Heaven 

One went down to the shop; then there were seven. 
Seven little children all in a mix, 

One went to crochet lace; then there were six.” Etc. 


The exhibit further showed that there were thirteen 
thousand licensed homes. How many unlicensed homes in 
which work is being done, could not be ascertained. The 
feather plume industry was made the subject of special in- 
vestigation. It was found that children got one cent for 
tying forty-one knots. Three dollars a week is the most 
they can earn. The manufacturer on the other hand, mar- 
kets the plumes at two hundred and thirteen dollars and 
thirty cents a pound, having spent only one hundred and four 
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dollars and seventy cents a pound, all in all. The fat profit 
inspired the following: 


“How doth the manufacturer 
Improve the ostrich tail? 

By willowing the scraggy ends 
Until they're fit for sale. 


How cheerfully he sits and smiles 
Throughout the livelong day, 
While children knot the tiny bits 
And make the plumes that pay.” 
These lines as well as the previous, were written by Eliza- 
beth C. Watson, a social worker of wide experience, now 
engaged by the New York Child Labor Committee in this 
novel experiment of educating the public. 

Education, too, formed an important part of the ex- 
hibit. One chart showed a decade of progress as indicated 
by the activities established since 1900, such as the opening 
up of recreation centers, study rooms, vocation continuation 
schools, afternoon playgrounds, ‘trade schools for boys and 
girls, evening trade schools, ungraded classes for defec- 
tives, rapid progress classes, classes for non-English speak- 
ing children, employment certificate classes, blind and special 
classes, also defectives, crippled children, anaemic children, 
and tubercular children in special classes. On the other 
hand, there were charts showing a vast amount of work 
which awaits us in the next decade, such as the part time 
system, the reduction of the number of children to the 
teacher, the introduction of activities to displace at least 
some of the “studies” which make the life of the pupil so 
sedentary, the wider use of the school house for social pur- 
poses by adults and children alike, the elimination of truancy, 
and many other evils now unnecessarily taxing the public. 

The exhibit on the child and the law ranked as high as 
the exhibit on homes and was even more practical in re- 
sults. So thoroughly aroused were the officials who deal 
with the children in “trouble,” that already a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars was promised for the erection of a 
model Children’s Court building similar to that of Chicago. 
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The exhibit plainly revealed the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent children’s court to deal with the situation. Just as it 
was the privilege of other exhibits to show wherein New 
York excels other cities in ministering to the welfare of the 
child, it was the painful task of this exhibit to show where- 
in New York City fails to do its full duty as measured by 
the standards of Chicago or Denver for example. Besides 
the need for an adequate court building with local centers 
in the different boroughs, there was made plain the pressing 
need of more probation officers and for improvement in 
present laws, demands for which will presently be made on 
the legislature. On the other hand, the Big Brother move- 
ment gave a good account of itself, and certainly added to 
the prestige of New York City. Other cities, pressed for 
lack of funds with which to maintain a probation force, 
will find in the Big Brother movement at least one way out. 

Other exhibits presented the strength and weakness of 
library work, of museums, of social settlements, and clubs, of 
churches and Sunday schools, and of many other institutions 
which child welfare has inspired. It is obviously impossible 
to describe all these exhibits in detail, nor is that the object 
of this article. Enough has been said to raise several ques- 
tions in the minds of all child-loving people of every city 
and town in this country: First, what is your city or town 
doing for child welfare? Then, are the children given a 
fighting chance to grow and develop into ideal manhood 
and womanhood? Are they properly housed? Are they 
well educated? Are they tasting something of the joy of 
life? If not, what are you going to do about it? 

To the many millions in the remotest parts of this 
country this New York exhibit plainly said: “Go thou and 
do likewise.” There is nothing to prevent even the smallest 
city or town from organizing a similar exhibit on its own 
scale with fully as much profit. In fact the smaller the city or 
town, the easier the task. It’s well to take stock and make 
a public accounting. The coming generation will hold you 
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responsible. After all, little children are as helpless as 
dumb animals, and the existence of cruelty societies every- 
where for the purpose of protecting both classes of beings 
is due to public recognition of this fact. You have often 
looked and pitied our dumb brother, the work-horse, for 
trying to pull double the load God gave him strength to 
carry. Are you so sure that the burdens of toil and care 
and trouble resting on the little shoulders of the child do 
not outweigh his powers? The burdens of poverty alone 
are enough to break the back of the tender child, so clearly 
guiltless! Nothing brought this out more clearly than the 
wonderful bronze group by Mr. Louis Potter, reproduced 
in heroic size and placed on the very threshold of the vast 
armory which housed the exhibit, as a symbol of the raison 
d’étre of this unique exposition of child life. This group, 
called “Earth Bound” “shows a strong man bowed under a 
mighty life burden. He is reaching out with one arm to 
help his wife bear her burden which is joined with his. The 
aged man at the left also bends beneath a burden which is 
joined with the burdens of the others. Beneath all these 
burdens is the central figure of the group—a little city child. 
As yet the child is not touched directly by any tangible bur- 
den and yet his back too is bent by the strain. He is borne 
down by the invisible burdens of heredity and environ- 
ment, of hard conditions of living and working, of poverty 
and sorrow, all of which influences affected his mother and 
his father both before and after his birth. 

“To straighten this bent little back—to take some of 
the burden from his small shoulders—to give him a normal 
happy childhood in a congested city—to make him ready 
for adult burdens that will come all too soon—this was the 
purpose of the Child Welfare Exhibit.” 

Is there any good reason why such purpose should not 
animate every city and town in the land and inspire similar 
Child Welfare Exhibits everywhere? 











Moods 


By Marion Pelton Guild 


“Age with His Crawling Step” 


The fashion of this world passeth ; 
The colors of this world fade; 

And a strange, benumbing quiet 
On my deepest heart is laid. 


The glory of joy and anguish, 
The dazzle of hours supreme,— 
What are they now but the shadow 

Of dreams within a dream? 


Only my task remaineth, 

And the one great, steadfast Star: 
His will be done as in heaven, 

Till the Dawn unfold afar! 


Surf Song 
It’s Oh, to hear the surf tonight, the breakers pounding, 
pounding, 
And crashing down some lonely length of dim, expectant 
shore ; 
And it’s Oh, to hear the winds of heaven their wildest music 
sounding, 
To chant the storm-cry of my heart, this cry of “Never- 
more!” 


The inland fire is warm and bright, the inland folk are 
cheery, 
And many a night I sit in peace, nor dream the dreams 
of yore; 
Ay, many a night of death-in-life 1 sit, serenely weary ; 
But tonight the storm is in my heart, I feel, I live once 
more! 
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Then it’s Oh, to hear the thunder of the surf its fulness 
reaching, 
And crashing down some lonely length of dim, expectant 
shore; 
While waves tumultuous heavenward fling my passion’s 
white beseeching : 
“Is Time inexorable, then? Shall Youth return no more?” 


Labor Movement in America 
By J. R. Commons 


Professor of Political Economy, University of Wisconsin 


HE labor movement in America, compared with that 

in England, has shown remarkable peculiarities. 
These have, in the main, grown out of different economic 
and political conditions. Perhaps the most striking dif- 
ference is that brought about by universal suffrage. It was 
not until 1867 that suffrage was granted to artisans in Great 
Britain, and not until 1885 that it was granted to agricultural 
laborers. But the suffrage became universal in the northern 
states of the Union before 1830, and the first activity of the 
laboring people turned upon the utilization of their newly 
found political rights. This began in 1829, when the first 
labor party was formed, while in 1834 the first labor poli- 
tician, Ely Moore, of New York, was elected to Congress. 
As a result of this participation in politics by the wage 
earning mass, the older political parties have contended for 
their influence, and have made concessions to the labor vote. 
This has tended at all times to break up the solidarity of the 
labor movement. Leaders, like Ely Moore, are lifted out of 
the labor movement and transferred to an independent posi- 
tion on a salary in the political field. At the same time, 
there have been but meager civil service requirements, and, 
consequently, labor leaders have received administrative ap- 
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pointments which rendered them independent of their labor 
constituency. The result has been that politics has drawn 
off the labor leaders and has continually weakened the solid 
front which has characterized the labor movement in Eng- 
land for sixty years. 

This explains one of the interesting differences between 
American and British unionism, namely, the part played by 
professional men and representatives of the middle classes. 
In the British labor party of today we find such men as 
Macdonald, Snowden and others, university or professional 
men, coming into the labor movement by the way of social- 
ism; but in America at no time has there been any leader- 
ship of unionism by professional men. There have been 
such men as Henry D. Lloyd, outspoken defenders of the 
unions but never leaders in their councils. On the other 
hand, the professional element in the American labor move- 
ment has been that of men who were labor leaders first and 
lawyers and politicians afterwards. This has been charac- 
teristic from the time when Ely Moore became the friend 
of Andrew Jackson to the present time. In other words, 
the “intellectuals” of the British (and the same may be said 
of the continental) unions have come from outside the labor 
movement. In America the “intellectuals” have been a pro- 
duct of the movement itself. 

The second peculiarity having a similar effect has been 
that of abundance of land. It was not until about 1890 
that it became generally impracticable for wage earners to 
leave the cities of the East and to create for themselves in- 
dependent means of livelihood in the West. Since 1890, 
working men moving to the West find opportunities of em- 
ployment more congested than in the East. Consequently, 
labor now rebounds to the East, intensifying class solidarity. 
But prior to the last decade or two there could be no solid 
labor movement, for the most ambitious and aggressive of 
the labor leaders, dissatisfied with their economic condition, 
could readily abandon their fellows and find an independent 
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subsistence in the West. Thus the labor movement has 
been one of waves, depending upon the fluctuations in in- 
dustry and the cost of living. The two periods of greatest 
inflation and rapid rise of prices culminated in 1835 and 
1865. Each was caused by an inflation of paper currency. 
Prices rose so much more rapidly than wages that wage 
earners were unable to escape to the West. They were 
perforce compelled to organize, and with the most astonish- 
ing success they forced wages up above anything that Eng- 
lish unions could boast. But their success was short-lived ; 
for the ensuing depression disintegrated their forces and 
leaders were drawn off by the political program offered to 
them by the leading parties. 

Another peculiarity of the American labor moverreat 
is a result of immigration and the variety of nationalities 
and races that must be brought together in a single organiza- 
tion if the movement is to be a success. Immigration cid 
not show its effect until about 1850. Then we find the 
first indications of two languages in union meetings: Ger- 
man and English. No understanding of the American 
movement, compared with that of England, can be acquired 
until one perceives the importance of race and language. 
These underlie the strenuous demand of American unions 
for the closed shop, as compared with the relative indiffer- 
ence of English unionists on this subject. The closed shop 
is essentially labor’s application of the protective tariff 
principle. Manufacturers have been protected by law 
against the importation of foreign products, but labor has 
not been protected, until recently, against importation of 
foreign labor. As a consequence, the older nationalities have 
often created organizations denying the right of non-union- 
ists to work alongside in the trade, with the most starthng 
results in the different levels of wages in the same locality. 
Up to the decade of the fifties, it would scarcely happen 
that a skilled laborer, such as a bricklayer, would receive 
wages more than double the rate of pay of a common 
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laborer. This is true at the present time in England, where, 
in general, we might find a bricklayer getting twenty cents 
an hour, where a common laborer gets ten cents an hour. 
But during the past sixty years the bricklayer in America 
has pushed his wages up from, say, two dollars a day of 
ten hours to five or six dollars for eight hours; while com- 
mon labor has been able to advance only from a dollar for ten 
hours to a dollar and a half or a dollar-seventy-five for the 
same number of hours. In other words, by means of the 
closed shop, this class of skilled labor has been able to in- 
crease its wages three-fold, measured by the hour; while 
common labor has increased only fifty or seventy-five per 
cent. The discrepancy has not been so great in other in- 
dustries where the closed shop has not been so successfully 
maintained, but the difference in all cases is far greater than 
that between British organized and British unorganized 
labor. 

On the other hand, the advantage of a common race 
and a common class feeling among the British wage earners 
has made it possible for unions to hold their ground without 
serious menace from non-unionists. The non-union English- 
man is much more opposed to taking the job of the union 
Englishman than a non-union Italian to taking the job of a 
union Irishman. It is, therefore, on this question of races 
and immigration that the real class conflict in American in- 
dustry has occurred; for the backward or alien races have 
been made the instruments of employers to reduce the 
wages of the older nationalities. The hostility to immigra- 
tion, exhibited by American unionists, is simply evidence of 
their attack upon the instruments used by their employers to 
defeat their demands; the remarkable thing about Ameri- 
can unionism in the last fifteen years has been its capacity 
to bring together in one organization many different na- 
tionalities. This is most strikingly the case among the coal 
mine workers, and, in such cases, the newer races of Slavs 
and Italians have been able to advance their pay often 100 
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to 200 per cent.; whereas, older races of skilled miners have 
advanced perhaps 50 per cent. In other words, an equaliza- 
tion of wages occurs in both countries at different levels 
and in different degrees. In England, skilled labor tends to 
approximate to that of unskilled on account of class solidari- 
ty and common language. In America unskilled labor is 
lifted up towards the wages of skilled labor when the two 
are brought together by the closed shop within the same 
union. 

Another peculiarity of American labor movements is 
our federal system of government and the supremacy of 
our judiciary over the constitutional validity of labor legis- 
lation. On account of the fact that we have some forty 
different legislative bodies enacting labor laws on entirely 
different levels of stringency, and as many different courts 
declaring these laws unconstitutional, labor has been com- 
pelled to organize over a wide scale, to solidify its organiza- 
tion, and to enact, by the power of organization, uniform 
laws which our federal system and our written constitu- 
tions have prevented the states from enacting. The real 
beginnings of labor legislation came after the labor move- 
ment of the sixties and the Knights of Labor ac- 
‘tivity of the eighties’ Almost all of this legisla- 
tion has been declared unconstitutional in one state 
or another, and, consequently, we find that a union 
like the mine workers, unable through the law to 
secure weekly payments or prohibition of the trucking 
system and company houses, proceeds over a wide range of 
states to enact such laws by mutual agreement with em- 
ployers after a strike. Thus, uniformity of legislation, 
which is brought about in England by a single legislature 
enacting laws for the entire country, is brought about in 
America by a single union forcing agreements with em- 
ployers for an entire competitive area. 

This condition also explains in part the insistent demand 
of American labor for the exclusive policies of the closed 
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shop, and explains certain peculiarities regarding the na- 
tional organizations of labor. In England, the Trade Union 
Congress, organized in 1867, is really the national organiza- 
tion of the trade unions for legislative and parliamentary 
purposes, and out of the Trade Union Congress has grown 
the labor party of the past ten years. But in the United 
States, where labor laws are enacted by the several states 
and not appreciably by the Federal government, the or- 
ganization of labor for legislative purposes is the State 
Federation of Labor. Any one who compares the Trade 
Union Congress of England with the American Federation 
of Labor misses entirely the point. His comparison should 
be made with the state federations of labor. The American 
Federation of Labor is really similar to the Federation of 
Engineering and Ship Building Trades or to the 
more recent General Federation of Labor, organized 
with a fund to support the unions in case of 
strikes. The prime purpose of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is to protect each union against dual organiza- 
tions in its effort to legislate for the entire country through 
strikes and boycotts. The prime purpose of the state federa- 
tions is to induce the state legislatures to enact labor laws. 
The Trade Union Congress does not seriously concern itself 
with the conflicts of dual organizations which are admitted 
to its councils, and it has no strong executive committee with 
power of discipline over conflicting unions, and no body of 
organizers endeavoring to enlist non-unionists in the ranks 
of organization. These matters, so vital to the American 
Federation, are left in Great Britain to the General Federa- 
tion, or to the several district federations, or to the several 
unions. Of course, where the Federal government in 
America has jurisdiction in matters of interest to labor, such 
as restriction of immigration, hours of labor on public 
works and the use of the injunction by federal courts, the 
American Federation of Labor takes an active legislative 
part similar to that of the Trade Union Congress. But this 
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is not its primary purpose, although there are indications 
that it will more and more be forced, in resisting the federal 
courts, to press for congressional legislation restricting the 
courts. 

In this sense, a comparison of the Trade Union Con- 
gress following the Taff Vale decision, with the American 
Federation of Labor following the use of the injunction, is 
instructive. The Trade Union Congress, formed primarily 
for parliamentary purposes, was able, after the Taff Vale 
decision, to unite with the socialists and to elect labor mem- 
bers to parliament; but the American Federation of Labor 
has been unable and unwilling to start an independent labor 
party, because political contests would disrupt the unions in 
their economic contests. The Trade Union Congress can 
go ahead in politics, while the General Federation of Labor 
and the other federations remain intact in the struggles with 
employers. Following the British analogy, a labor party in 
America should be started by a National Federation of State 
Federations of Labor. 

A comparison of the status of trade unions before the 
law in the two countries will emphasize further this dis- 
tinction. It was not until 1875 that British trade unions se- 
cured a legal standing that would free them from a charge of 
conspiracy. But the American unions were relieved of this 
charge by the decisions of the courts as early as 1842, fol- 
lowing their aggressive political movements of 1830 to 1836. 
In England by the time of the Taff Vale decision in 1901, 
the legislation of 1875 was practically nullified, and in 1906 
the unions, through the labor party and the Trades Disputes 
Act, secured almost complete immunity from attacks as 
organizations. In America, after the astonishing and unique 
movement of the eighties through the Knights of Labor, 
based mainly on the use of the boycott, the courts, although 
adhering to their precedents relieving the unions of the 
charge of conspiracy, introduced the notion of malicious 
conspiracy and the method of the injunction as a means of 
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prohibiting it. The boycott has never been used to an ap- 
preciable extent by British unions, and, in fact, would prob- 
ably create such popular hostility that it would be destructive 
of the unions. On the other hand, in America, the boycott 
has been as powerful as the strike. Such unions as the 
brewery workers, hatters, printers, cigar makers, and gar- 
ment workers, have their strength mainly in the support of 
fellow unionists who refuse to purchase the products of 
non-union labor. It is the boycott which explains the sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of malicious conspiracy, that is, a 
conspiracy designed, not “to benefit one’s self,” but “to 
injure the business of another.” It will be seen, therefore, 
that the effort of the American trade unions to secure that 
immunity which the Trades Disputes Act has given to-British 
trade unions, involves an effort to sustain the practice of the 
boycott which the British unions have not practiced. In fact. 
we must look to Germany, with its powerful socialist move- 
ment, in order to find that complete legal immunity of trade 
unions in the use of the boycott which is essential to the 
existence of so many American unions. 
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Death the Fulfilment of Life 
By Rev. W. R. Inge, M. A. 


“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone.”—St. John xii. 24. 


HE universal and inexorable doom of all life is here 
pronounced by Him Who abolished death. Jesus 
Christ abolished death in the only way in which a stubborn 
fact can be abolished—by showing that it is not what it 
appears to be. Death appears to be the seal of failure, it is 


*The Vesper Hour, contributed to Toe CHauTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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the condition of success; it appears to be an end, it is also a 
beginning; it appears to be a humiliation and a curse, but 
its cleansing waters purge the soul of her travel-stains, and 
land her refreshed upon the farther shore. Death, says the 
Book of Genesis, is a punishment. Death, says science, is 
no punishment, but a law of Nature. Death, says Jesus 
Christ, is nothing save the gate through which one passes 
into immortal life. Death is a punishment if we will have 
it so. If we turn into ends what were meant to be instru- 
ments, if we use that wonderful idealizing power which 
belongs to us to give a false and spurious substance to fleet- 
ing shadows whose nature it is to come and go, and to de- 
sires which, so idealized and intensified, can never be sat- 
isfied, then death, which dissolves these cloud-palaces into 
thin air, will be to us a punishment—a punishment for mis- 
taking shadow for substance, and attempting to slake the 
Divine thirst of the soul in the waters of a mirage. Death 
is a law, if we will have it so. The rhythm of reproduction 
and dissolution, of growth and decay, may seem to swing 
evenly backwards and forwards. The study of Nature 
may, and probably will, lead us only to the manly resignation 
of Marcus Aurelius, and to the stoic’s resolve to steel the 
heart against emotions which tend to discontent or rebellion 
against Nature’s laws. “Depart, then, satisfied, since He 
Who releases thee is satisfied.” Very many have tried to be 
content with this courageous submission, and to “cut down 
long hopes within a narrow compass.” 

And yet, if we will have it so, death is the gate of life. 
What was the secret, the hidden source of St. Paul’s joy- 
ous attitude towards the thought of death? Why did he 
look forward to “finish his course with joy,” instead of only 
to “depart satisfied?” What made him so sure that “to 
die is gain?” His belief in the Resurrection, of course. 
But this belief rested, not only in what he saw in the clouds 
on the road to Damascus, not only on the reports of the 
- 
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Twelve and the survivors of the “five hundred brethren” 
who had seen the risen Christ, but on the overpowering con- 
viction, to which the Resurrection of Christ opened His eyes, 
that death has no sting to those who know the hidden laws 
of life. The passage from death unto life is no unique 
portent, it is the open secret of the universe which Jesus 
Christ brought to light. In the world without it is exem- 
plified in every harvest-field. “That which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die.” The seed “dies;” it does not 
perish entirely, else the analogy would fail, but it dies as a 
seed, and takes new life as a blade. In the world within 
St. Paul knew what it was to die to the old man, to die and 
be buried with Christ, and to rise again into newness of life. 
Is this analogy from Nature really valid and helpful? Many 
have doubted it. To some the law of renewal in Nature has 
seemed only to make the fate of mankind more cruel by con- 
trast. The well-known lines of Catullus have had many 
echoes in literature. And if an impartial view of Nature, 
including man, does give us something immortal—namely, 
the law of mortality—and something invariable—namely, 
the law of change—is this much comfort to us? 

St. Paul’s analogy, like most appeals to external Nature 
made by religious teachers, is rather poetical than scientific. 
We cannot remain on purely scientific ground when we are 
dealing with religion, because religion is concerned not only 
with existence, but with values. When we look at the cease- 
less flux of Nature from this point of view, some new con- 
siderations suggest themselves. If there is no final upward 
movement for any living thing, but only a curve ending on 
the same plane as the starting-point; if all Nature is simply 
a repetition of the same processes, a series of revolutions 
of the same machinery, then the time-process has no value 
and no meaning at all. Nay, it would be worse than mean- 
ingless—it would be foolishness. For endless repetition 
stales and spoils everything. Such a world would be an 
irrational world; and an irrational world, with even one 
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rational creature condemned to inhabit it, would be an evil 
world. However, so far as we know, there is no such thing 
as unending repetition in Nature. The planets are cooling; 
the sun is cooling, though recent discoveries give him a 
longer life than was formerly believed. The doom of death 
hangs over the immeasurably great as well as over the im- 
measurably small. There is only one way in which the 
values of life can escape the doom of the existences to 
which they are linked, and that is by constant transmuta- 
tion into values of a higher quality. Cling to them as they 
are, and they fade and perish; let them go, make a living 
sacrifice of them, and they will still be yours, transmuted 
and enhanced. That which we receive in exchange for 
what we have given up is never the same as what we sur- 
rendered. In St. Paul’s words, “Thou sowest not that 
body which shall be, but bare grain.” The new life is 
always life on another plane. And if we make a living sac- 
rifice of ourselves in reasonable service to God, the new 
man whom we shall put on in return for the old man whom 
we have put off is not just our old selves back again, but 
a new self, nearer to the image of God. 

This mysterious law of the spiritual world, the law of 
death and re-birth as the condition of all growth and all 
permanence, has been dimly perceived by nearly all religions. 
The more we study the dogmas, the rituals, and the sacred 
mysteries of the various religions that have flourished among 
men (excluding the worship of mere savages), the more 
impressed we shall be by the universality of symbolism in- 
tended to express the law of spiritual death and re-birth. If 
there be a “key to all mythologies,” it is here. Men have 
felt that everywhere in Nature God has stamped some lint 
of the law of re-birth. The changing seasons, the rising 
and setting suns, the time-process itself, with its mysterious 
register, human memory—all point to the central law of the 
higher life: “That which thou sowest is not quickened, ex- 
cept it die.” This train of thought has its value as an argu- 
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ment for our survival after death. It is, indeed, the chief 
foundation of our faith in a future life. Without under- 
valuing the argument from Divine justice, which is not sat- 
isfied, so far as we can see, by the distribution of rewards 
and punishments in this world; without undervaluing the 
confident claim of human love, which asserts its prerogative 
as the most Divine part of our nature, to insist that it has 
the quality of everlastingness, so that neither death nor life, 
nor any other creature can separate us from love, whether 
human or Divine, or terminate our capacities of loving and 
being loved—without undervaluing these arguments, I still 
think that the strongest argument for immortality is the 
unquenchable conviction that in the mind of God values 
are facts, and indestructible facts. Whatever has value in 
God’s sight is safe for evermore; time and change cannot 
touch it. And so far as we can make our own those things 
which we know to be precious in His eyes we have the as- 
surance that for us, too, death has no importance, save as 
the entrance to another state, in which those same treas- 
ures will be ours, pure and more unalloyed. 

But the law of re-birth has also an intimate bearing 
on our daily life. It should determine our whole attitude 
towards our experience. What did St. Paul mean by say- 
ing, “I die daily?” Did he simply mean that he was in 
constant peril of death? No; his words have a much deeper 
meaning. They mean that the law of sacrifice has become 
a constant part of his experience. He is conscious that 
deaths and re-births are continually going on within him. 
His whole life has taught him that all gain comes through 
pain, all profit through loss. He began, it may be, with a 
hard struggle against his lower appetites. At least, the 
lurid picture of the internecine warfare between flesh and 
spirit, too strongly painted to represent the average experi- 
ence, must surely have been drawn from his own spiritual 
combat ; and we know that such highly-strung, neurotic tem- 
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peraments as his have often to pass through the fire in this 
way. Then there came the call to surrender the pride of 
legal righteousness, and the treasure, too highly valued, of 
Rabbinical learning. All that he counted gain was now to 
be set down as loss—yea, counted but as refuse, that he 
might win Christ. Henceforth he walked the earth as one 
already dead, and yet continually dying anew, always bearing 
about with him the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life of 
the Lord Jesus might be made manifest in him. Yes, he 
knew, more intimately than it is given to most of us to know 
it, that it is the nature of all earthly things, either to perish 
and be lost, or to be transmuted into values of a higher 
quality. The new life is never the same as the old. In- 
struments are used up in realizing ends, and lower ends 
become instruments for realizing higher ends. 
ae ee oe ee ee ne ee 

It is therefore our wisdom to live with this thought of 
gain through loss always before our minds. And then, 
when the last sacrifice is demanded of us—the sacrifice of 
our lives—we shall find it easy to trust death to do for us 
what the daily dyings of life have always done for us—to 
take away much and to give us more to deprive us of earth 
that it may give us heaven. 

I do not think that we ought to dwell much on the 
thought of death—indeed, I am not sure that Spinoza was 
wrong when he said that there is no subject on which the 
wise man will ponder less often than on his own death. 
One of the most illuminating thinkers among our contem- 
poraries was accustomed to say, “Death does not count.” 
It does not count, in this sense—that it is not of great mo- 
ment whether God calls us in youth, middle age, or old 
age. God is just and merciful, and will somehow give us 
all a fair chance of doing and being what He requires of 
us. We need not trouble ourselves about the fate of unbap- 
tized infants, or persons cut off, as it seems to us, without 
the opportunity of preparing for death. We are much more 
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sure that God is just and that “as the tree falls so must it 
lie.” I rejoice, too, that the rather vulgar and morbid atti- 
tude towards death which was common in the last century 
is now felt to be in bad taste. And I hope that we are los- 
ing, together with the fashion of parading our bereavements, 
that disinclination to talk and think about the dead which 
is the obverse side of the same false sentiment. Let us do 
all in our power to “keep the memory green” of those whom 
we have loved and lost, and not behave as if some tragic 
or shameful thing had befallen them or us. 

If we could face the changes and chances of this mor- 
tal life in the simple faith that they are meant to be step- 
ping-stones, and not stumbling-blocks; if we could face 
them with a fixed resolve to tear the heart of goodness out 
of what appears to us as evil, confident that all things must 
work together for good to those who love God, how much 
useless friction and fretting we should escape, and how 
much braver and happier our lives would be! This is the 
secret of Christian optimism, which makes it so different 
from the shallow kinds of optimism which offer in vain to 
“heal slightly” the wounds of life. Christianity shirks 
nothing, ignores nothing. It does not starve the emotions 
in the hope of becoming invulnerable. The last act of cow- 
ardice, which makes stoicism false to itself, it renounces. 
It rejoices heartily with those that rejoice, and weeps sin- 
cerely with them that weep. It does not class the purest 
earthly joys and the tenderest earthly sorrows as things 
indifferent. It is not ashamed to feel, and to feel deeply. 
But it finds a heart of joy in the midst of sorrow. It is 
able even to glory in weakness and tribulation, as the ap- 
pointed birth-pangs of a richer life. It combats and over- 
comes temporal evils, not by refusing to recognize them, 
but by transmuting them. It teaches us, in a word, that all 
values are permanent, but that all, in so far as they are 
linked with time and change, must die in order that they 
may live for ever. 

















The Five Sisters of York* 


By Charles Dickens 


A great many years ago—for the fifteenth century was scarce 
two years old at the time, and King Henry the Fourth sat upon 
the throne of Engl and—there dwelt, in the ancient city of York, 
five maiden sisters, the subjects of my tale. 

These five sisters were all of surpassing beauty. They were 
tall stately figures, with dark flashing eyes and hair of jet; dignity 
and grace were in their every movement; and the fame ‘of their 
great beauty had spread through all the country round. But, if 
the four elder sisters were lovely, how beautiful was the youngest, 
a fair creature of sixteen! The heart of this fair girl bounded with 
joy and gladness. Devoted attachment to her sisters, and a fervent 
love of all beautiful things in nature, were its pure affections. 
Alice, dear Alice; what living thing within the sphere of her gentle 
witchery, could fail to love her! 

You may seek in vain, now, for the spot on which these sisters 
lived. But they dwelt in an old wooden house—old even in those 
days—with overhanging gables and balconies of rudely-carved oak, 
which stood within a pleasant orchard, and was surrounded by a 
rough stone wall, whence a stout archer might have winged an arrow 
to Saint Mary’s Abbey. The old abbey flourished then; and the 
five sisters, living on its fair domains, paid yearly dues to ‘the black 
monks of Saint Benedict, to which fraternity it belonged. 

It was a bright and sunny morning in the pleasant time of 
summer, when one of those black monks emerged from the abbey 
portal, and bent his steps towards the house of the fair sisters. He 
moved slowly forward until he reached a small postern in the wall 
of the sisters’ orchard, through which he passed, closing it behind 
him. The noise of soft voices in conversation, and of merry laugh- 
ter fell upon his ears ere he advanced many paces; and raising his 
eyes higher than was his humble wont, he descried, at no great 
distance, the five sisters seated on the grass, with Alice ‘in the center; 
all busy plying their customary task of embroidering. 

“Save you, fair daughters!” said the friar. 

The sisters saluted the holy man with becoming reverence, and 
the eldest motioned him to a mossy seat beside them. But the good 
friar shook his head. 

“Ye were merry, daughters,” said the monk. 


*The text of this story has been abridged to suit the limited 
space of this department. 
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“You know how light of heart sweet Alice is,” replied the 
eldest sister, passing her fingers through the tresses of the smiling 


ri. 

“And what joy and cheerfulness it wakes up within us, to see 
all nature beaming in brightness and sunshine, father,” added Alice, 
blushing beneath the stern look of the recluse. 

The monk answered not, save by a grave inclination of the 
head, and the sisters pursued their task in silence. 

“Still wasting the precious hours,” said the monk at length, 
turning to the eldest sister as he spoke, “sitll wasting the precious 
hours on this vain trifling.” 

“Father,” urged the maiden, pausing, as did each of the others, 
in her busy task, “we have prayed at matins, our daily alms have 
been distributed at the gate, the sick peasants have been tended,— 
all our morning tasks have been performed. I hope our occupation 
is a blameless one?” 

“See here,” said the friar, taking the frame from her hand, 
“an intricate winding of gaudy colors, without purpose or object, 
unless it be that one day it is destined for some vain ornament to 
minister to the pride of your frail and giddy sex. Daughters, is 
there no better way to pass the fleeting hours?” 

The four elder sisters cast down their eyes as if abashed by 
the holy man’s reproof, but Alice raised hers and bent them mildly 
on the friar. 

“Our dear mother,” said the maiden; “Heaven rest her soul!” 

“Amen!” cried the friar in a deep voice. 

“Our dear mother,” faltered the fair Alice, “was living when 
these long tasks began, and bade us, when she should he no more, 

them in all discretion and cheerfulness, in our leisure hours. 

¢ said that if in harmless mirth and maidenly pursuits we passed 

those hours together, they would prove the happiest and most 

peaceful of our lives, and that if, in later times. we went forth 

into the world, and mingled with its cares and trials, a glance at 

the old work of our common girlhood would awaken good thoughts 
of by-gone days.” 

“Alice speaks truly, father,” said the elder sister, somewhat 
proudly. And so saying she resumed her work, as did the others. 

It was a kind of sampler of large size, that each sister had 
before her; the device was of a complex and intricate description, 
and the pattern and colors of all five were the same. The sisters 
bent gracefully over their work: the monk, resting his chin upon 
his hands, looked from one to the other in silence. 

“How much better.” he said at length, “to shun all such 
thoughts and chances, and, in the peaceful shelter of the church, 
devote your lives to Heaven! The veil, daughters, the veil!” 

“Never, sisters,” cried Alice. “Barter not the light and air of 
heaven, and the freshness of earth and all the beautiful things which 
breathe upon it, for the cold cloister and the cell. Nature’s own 
blessings are the proper goods of life, and we may share them 
sinlessly together. Dear sisters, let us live and die, if you list, in 
this green garden’s compass; only shun the gloom and sadness of 
a cloister, and we shall be happy.” 

The tears fell fast from the maiden’s eyes as she closed her 
impassioned appeal, and hid her face in the bosom of her sister. 
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“Take comfort, Alice,” said the eldest, kissing her fair fore- 
head. “The veil shall never cast its shadow on th young brow. 
How say you, sisters? For yourselves you speak, a not for Alice, 
or for me.” 

The sisters, as with one accord, cried that their lot was cast 
together, and that there were dwellings for peace and virtue beyond 
the convent’s walls. 

“Father,” said the eldest lady, rising with dignity, “you hear 
our final resolve. Let us hear no more of this, we pray you. Sisters, 
it is nearly noon. Let us take shelter until evening!” With a 
reverence to the friar, the lady rose and walked towards the house, 
hand in hand with Alice; the other sisters followed. 

“Stay!” said the monk, raising his right hand in the air, and 
directing an angry glance by turns at Alice and the eldest sister, 
“Stay, and hear from me what these recollections are, which you 
would cherish above eternity, and awaken—if in mercy they slum- 
bered—by means of idle toys. The time will one day come when 
a glance at these unmeaning baubles will tear open deep wounds in 
the hearts of some among you, and strike to your inmost souls.” 

Time passed away as a tale that is told. The house of the 
five sisters stood where it did, and the same trees cast their pleas- 
ant shade upon the orchard grass. The sisters too were there and 
lovely as at first, but a change had come over their dwelling. 
Sometimes, there was the clash of armor, and the gleaming of the 
moon on caps of steel: and, at others, jaded coursers were spurred 
up to the gate, and a female form glided hurridly forth, as if eager 
to demand tidings of the weary messenger. A goodly train of 
knights and ladies lodged one night within the abbey walls, and 
next day rode away, with two of the fair sisters among them. Then 
horsemen began to come less frequently, and seemed to bring bad 
tidings when they did, and at length they ceased to come at all, 
and foot-sore peasants slunk to the gate after sunset, and did their 
errand there by stealth. Once a vassal was despatched in haste to 
the abbey at dead of night, and when morning came, there were 
sounds of woe and wailing in the sisters’ house; and after this, a 
mournful silence fell upon it, and knight or lady, horse or armor, 
was seen about it no more. 

There was a sullen darkness in the sky, and the sun had gone 
angrily down, tinting the dull clouds with the last traces of his 
wrath, when the same black monk walked slowly on, with folded 
arms, within a stone’s throw of the abbey. Again he paused near 
the sisters’ house, and again he entered the postern. 

But not again did his ear encounter the sound of laughter, or 
his eyes rest upon the beautiful figures of the five sisters. All 
was silent and deserted. With the indifference or abstraction of one 
well accustomed to the change the monk glided into the house, and 
entered a low, dark room. Four sisters sat there. Their biack 
garments made their pale faces whiter still, and tine and sorrow 
had worked deep ravages. They were stately yet; but the flush and 
pride of beauty were gone. 

And Alice—where was she? In Heaven. 

The monk—even the monk—could bear with some grief here; 
for it was long since these sisters had met, and there were fur- 
rows in their blanched faces which years could never plough. He 
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took his seat in silence, and motioned them to continue their 
specch. 

“They are here, sisters,”. said the elder lady in a trembling 
voice. “I have never borne to look upon them since, and now I 
blame myself for my weakness. What is there in her memory 
that we should dread To call up our old days, shall be a solemn 
pleasure yet.” 

She glanced at the monk as she spoke, and, opening a cabinet, 
brought forth the five frames of work, completed long before. 

The monk rose and advanced towards them. “It was almost 
the last thing she touched in health,” he said in a low voice. 

“It was,” cried the elder lady, weeping bitterly. 

The monk turned to the second sister. 

“The gallant youth who looked into thine eyes, and hung upon 
thy very breath when first he saw thee intent upon this pastime, 
lies buried on a plain whereof the turf is red with blood. Rusty 
fragments of armor, once brightly burnished, lie rotting on the 
ground, and are as little distinguishable for his, as are the bones 
that crumble in the mould!” 

The lady groaned, and wrung her hands. 

“The policy of courts,” he continued, turning to the two other 
sisters, “drew ye. from your peaceful home to scenes of revelry and 
splendor. The same policy, and the restless ambition of proud and 
fiery men, have sent ye back, widowed maidens, and humbled out- 
casts. Do I speak truly?” 

The sobs of the two sisters were their only reply. 

“There is little need,” said the monk, with a meaning look, “to 
fritter away the time in gewgaws which shall raise up the pale 
ghosts of hopes of early years. Bury them, heap penance and 
mortification on their heads, keep them down, and let the convent 
be their grave!” 

The sisters asked for three days to deliberate; and felt, that 
night, as though the veil were indeed the fitting shroud for their 
dead joys. But morning came again, and though the boughs of the 
orchard trees drooped and ran wild upon the ground, it was the 
same orchard still. There was every walk and nook which Alice 
had made glad; and in the minster nave was one flat stone beneath 
which she slept in peace. And could they, remembering how her 
young heart had sickened at the thought of cloistered walls, look 
_ her grave in-xgarbs which would chill the very ashes within it? 

0. 

They sent abroad, to artists of great celebrity in those times, 
and having obtained the church’s sanction to their work of piety, 
caused to be executed, in five large compartments of richly stained 
glass, a faithful copy of their old embroidery work. These were 
fitted into a large window until that time bare of ornament; and 
when the sun shone brightly, as she had so well loved to see it, 
the familiar patterns were reflected in their original colors, and 
throwing a stream of brilliant light upon the pavement, fell warmly 
on the name of Alice. 

For many hours in every day, the sisters paced slowly up and 
down the nave, or knelt by the side of the flat broad stone. Only 
three were seen in the customary place, for many years; then but 
two, and, for a long time afterwards, but one solitary female, bent 
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with age. At length she came no more, and the stone bore five 
plain Christian names. 

That stone has worn away and been replaced by others, and 
many generations have come and gone since then. Time has 
softened down the colors, but the same stream of light still falls 
upon the forgotten tomb, of which no trace remains; and, to this 
day, the stranger is shown in York Cathedral, an old window called 
the Five Sisters. 


Join the Dickens Fellowship 


Following is a list of Branches of The Dickens Fellow- 
ship in the United States to which application for member- 
ship may be made: Bethel, Pennsylvania—David R. Rees, 
152 North Street; Chester, Pennsylvania—Miss Mary C. 
O’Neill, 802 Edgemont Avenue; Houston, Texas—Mrs. 
Theo. L. Dunn, Butler Flats; Marshall, Michigan—Miss 
F. S. Clark; New York City—Paul Shotland, 275 Fifth Av- 
enue; Philadelphia—J. K. Thompson, 333 Saunder’s Av- 
enue; Pittsburg—Mrs. Florence Wade, Room 503, Bijou 
Building. 











April in England 


Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England—now ! 

—Robert Browning. 
ad 
THINK AS YOU READ 
Students of “Mental Growth and Control” will realize 

from their reading of the chapter on Attention how im- 
portant it is to cultivate a habit of attention both for char- 
acter development and for mental improvement. The day’s 
duties come to be automatic and because of it we are apt 
to fall into the routine that makes work dull and life dreary. 
If, however, we give our best attention to everything we do, 
unguessed wealth of interest will be revealed, and routine 
will be broken up into a succession of experiences which 
combine the charm of novelty with the ease of old acquain- 
tance. All life is enriched by attention. The reader’s profit 
—to bring the truth home to ourselves—is so immediate as 
to be its own reward. Read over the chapter on Attention 
with an undercurrent of wonder as to whether anything 
is boiling over in the kitchen and why Lauretta hasn’t come 
home from school yet and how it is that Edward’s overcoat 
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needs a new sleeve lining so soon, and see how much of 
the meaning of Dr. Oppenheim’s lesson you can recall. Then 
wait till Lauretta is accounted for, and banishing the kitchen 
and your husband’s coat from even “the back of your head,” 
read the chapter with your closest attention. Is not the re- 
sult a revelation? 


= 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


The person who can take a hint and act upon it is the 
person who does most for himself and-for the world. In 
these days of abundant periodical literature it is rare to pick 
up a paper or a magazine that does not tell of some under- 
taking or achievement that is full of suggestion for the 
alert reader. In this CHAUTAUQUAN Mr. Davis’s article 
on the Child Welfare Exhibit in New York City is just 
such a stimulating record, and dwellers in small communi- 
ties should find it as inspiring to action as do city people. 
The small town may have its town-planning problem, the 
small junction city with its population of foreign railway 
workers may have its housing problem, the village built 
around one or two factories may have its problem of unem- 
ployment ; and everywhere there are the problems attendant 
upon the careful rearing of the children who are every- 
where. Clean milk, fresh air, suitable playgrounds, ade- 
quate schools, good books, beautiful pictures, and proper 
clothing—all these every child should have. If the children 
of your community are lacking in any of these necessities 
see to it that the Circle leads in starting a campaign of im- 
provement. 

ad 
1901’S DECEWNIAL 

The usual excitement characteristic of a class ap- 
proaching its Decennial is apparent in the 1901's. This 
stirring of heart and purse strings is due to “schemes” which 
the enthusiasts of this Class as represented at Chautauqua 
these ten summers have been discussing as most suitable to 
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mark ten years of graduate life. Two gifts to Chautauqua 
are proposed. The first, a beautiful Bible for the Aula 
Christi, to be given in memory of Mrs. John H. Vincent. 
The members of the class take particular pleasure in this 
plan, knowing that in thus honoring the memory of Mrs. 
Vincent they will be expressing their deep sense of obliga- 
tion to Chautauqua’s Chancellor. The second gift will be 
1901’s mosaic tablet for the Hall of Philosophy, the cost of 
which will be $100. Any members of the class who have 
failed to get the special class letter sent out last summer, 
are invited to send their contributions to the treasurer, Miss 
Carolyn A. Leech, 1294 First Street, Louisville, Ky. This 
will be a memorable year for the 1901’s. They are anticipat- 
ing a great reunion and letters of greeting are invited from 
all who cannot be present at Chautauqua on August I. 


— 


IQII HAS AN EYE ON THE FUTURE 

It is a truth that whatever is deeply desired almost in- 
variably comes to pass. That is why the members of 1911 
who are at the moment somewhat uncertain as to whether 
they will be able to go to Chautauqua, New York, or some 
other Assembly to graduate this summer, already are lay- 
ing their plans. With the idea of the trip kept constantly 
in mind, and with every possible effort made contributory 
to that end, many a C. L. S. C. reader will find himself 
buying the railway ticket that he fancied might languish in 
its pigeon-hole all summer. 


= 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW YORK READERS 

It is the policy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
frequently to have small exhibitions of special objects of in- 
terest. One of these, of Egyptian scarabs, was noticed in 
last month’s Round Table. A memorial exhibit of paintings 
of the late Winslow Homer filled one of the small galleries 
until March 19, and was enjoyed by the many C. L. S. C. 
students in the city who watch for these admirable supple- 
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ments to their reading interests.. An exhibit of medieval 
armor will continue until April 16. The harnesses cover 
the period from 1450-1650, show a variety of styles, and 
are superbly displayed on figures mounted on horseback and 
on the walls against a background of tapestry on which mar- 
tial scenes are depicted. A fine collection of guild and bat- 
tle flags floats above them. 
4 
A WINTER ASSEMBLY 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, has a ministerial alliance, and 
under its auspices there was held in February a second win- 
ter Chautauqua Assembly which achieved notable success. 
During a six days’ session there were morning, afternoon, 
and evening meetings whose excellent speakers and good 
music invariably drew large audiences. Dr. D. W. Howell, 
the General Secretary of the C. L. S. C., spoke twice upon 
the Home Reading Course and was entertained by the local 
Circle. The enthusiasm attending this winter assembly 
makes it evident that such a gathering might be duplicated 
profitably in many places. 


= 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


The Archbishop of York, Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Primate of England (his contemporary of Canterbury being 
Primate of All England) was the youngest archbishop of 
modern times when called to the present position at forty- 
four years of age. The nine dioceses over which he has 
jurisdiction give him a wide range for his activities. It is 
a popular saying in York that the Archbiship keeps two 
automobiles cooling in his garage while in the third he is 
speeding on his episcopal duties. When Archbishop Lang 
entered the University it was a matter of surprise to his 
colleagues in the Inner Temple who knew that he was just 
ready to enter the legal profession, but the young student 
had for years felt the call of the needy and considered one 
after another of the doors which seemed to open to oppor- 
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tunities for service, first political, then legal, finally that of 
the ministry. He had grown up in a Presbyterian home in 
Scotland, his father, the able and witty Principal of Aber- 
deen University, having also served as moderator of the 
Church of Scotland and as President of the Council of 
Presbyterian Churches. It is interesting to speculate what 
might have been the future career of the brilliant, warm- 
hearted youth if he had entered a Scottish University. In- 
stead he went to Balliol College, Oxford, where he was a 
pupil of its famous master, Dr. Jowett. 


JOHN ROGERS COMMONS 


Professor Commons, whose careful article on “The 
Labor Movement in America” makes illuminating com- 
parative reading by the side of Mr. Alden’s instalment 
of the “Democratic England” series in this issue, is well- 
known to Chautauquans through his volume, “Races and 
Immigrants in America,” which made part of the C. L. S. C. 
work in the last American Year. Mr. Commons is the 
author of other books on sociological and economic sub- 
jects, and of many magazine articles, the fruit of his early 
study at Oberlin and Johns Hopkins and of his later work 
on the faculties of Wesleyan, Oberlin, Indiana, Syracuse, 
and Wisconsin. He has performed civic duty, also, on the 
Industrial Commission, the National Civic Federation, and 
the American Bureau of Industrial Research, and his voice 
is authoritative on the questions on which he has specialized. 


REV. WILLIAM RALPH INGE 


The Vesper Hour of this month presents a sermon of 
the scholarly Vicar of All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, Lon- 
don, Rev. William Ralph Inge. A Yorkshireman by birth, 
Mr. Inge was educated at Eton, where he afterwards 
taught, and at King’s College, Cambridge; and a long list 
of scholarships, medals, prizes, and fellowships attests his 
intellectual ability. On the platform Mr. Inge is known in 
this country as well as in England, for in 1906 he was Pad- 
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dock Lecturer at the General Theological Seminary in New 
York City. That his pen has been active, is shown by a 
dozen or more book titles indicating classical, theological! 
and pedagogic study. 


MARION PELTON GUILD 

From Wellesley College there comes a fairly constant 
stream of literary work presenting either sociviogical inter- 
ests—as in the books of Miss Vida Scudder and Miss Emily 
Balch—or pure literature, as in the poetic output of Miss 
Katherine Lee Bates and Mrs. Josephine Preston Peabody 
Marks. Mrs. Guild, whose poems, “Age with his Crawling 
Step” and “Surf Song,” appear in this number, has long 
had Wellesley affiliations. She is a graduate of the Col 
lege, taught on the English faculty, and for many years was 
a trustee. Her verse, which, a few years ago was gathere:| 
into a volume entitled “Semper Plus Ultra,” has distinction 
of form and lyric quality. 


ABBY BARSTOW BATES 

Of Massachusetts birth, and possessing an A. B. and an 
A. M. earned at Boston University, Abby Barstow Bates, 
whose article on the York Pageant appears in this number, 
has been associated with New York since the establishment 
of the city High Schools in 1897. As the head of the hi: 
tory department of the Morris High School her ability as an 
executive officer, as a teacher, and as a lecturer on historica! 
themes has made her well known among the city’s educators. 
Her interest in pageants is not entirely from the spectator’: 
viewpoint, for she did both literary and executive work im 
the preparation of the Pageant which the Morris High 
School students gave a year or so ago. 


THE CLASS OF IQII 
Officers of 1911 report that evidences of interest in 


the approaching graduation are being shown by letters ancl 
? 
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by subscriptions to the class fund. Mrs. Clara Munroe of 
‘all River, Massachusetts, has written an Ode which is to 
be read on Recognition Day. Work on the banner is in 
progress at Newark, New Jersey, where it will be inspected 
this month by the president, Miss Merington. 

A member of the class, Mr. Elias Smith of Elizabeth, 
N. J., last spring visited the south of Africa, Kimberley, the 
mines, Cecil Rhodes’ tomb, and Victoria Falls. He wrote good 
letters about his travels to his local paper and having col- 
lected them into a neat scrap book is lending them to friends. 


PROGRAM DECORATION 


From the year book 
of the Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, Alumni 
Circle is clipped the 
drawing of Milton’s 
Cottage, which ac- 
companies this para- 
graph. The leaflet is 
in admirable taste. 





PROGRAM FOR WORDSWORTH’S BIRTHDAY, APRIL 7. 

i. Character Sketch. “How ‘Liberty’ unifies the contrasts of 
Wordsworth’s nature.” 

2. Summary of Wordsworth’s theory of poetry in the preface to 
the second edition (published 1800) of “Lyrical Ballads.” Il- 
lustrated by “Lucy Gray.” 

Talk. “Wordsworth and Struggle,” illustrated by the “Sonnets 
Dedicated to Liberty.” 

Paper. “Wordsworth and Nature,” illustrated by “Tintern Ab- 
bey,” “The Daffodils,” “My Heart Leaps Up,” “To the Cuckoo.” 

Reading of the group of poems on Lucy (“She Dwelt among 
the Untrodden Ways,” “Three Years she Grew in Sun and 
Shower,” etc.) and of the poem addressed to his wife, “She 
was a Phantom of Delight.” 

6. Study (based on analysis in Pancoast’s “Introduction to English 
Literature”) of “Intimations of Immortality.” 


~ 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES 
“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 
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C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Opentnc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

Special Sunpay — November, 
second Sunday. 

Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, 
Thursday. 

Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpeciaL SunpAY—February, sec- 
ond Sunday. 

LoncreLtow Day—February 27. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 


last 


SpecraL Sunpay—May, second 
Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 
May 18. 

Special SunpDAay—July, second 
Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day —August, 


first Saturday after first Tues- 


ay. 

Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second 
Saturday after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day—August, third 

Wednesday. 








og 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MAY 
FIRST WEEK—APRIL 30-MAY 7 
“The Bonds of Habit;” “Hypnotism and Suggestion” (Op- 
penheim, Chapters VII and VIII). 
SECOND WEEK—MAY 7-14 
“Imagination” (Oppenheim, Chapter IX). 
“The Labor Movement in England” (THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 
“Democratic England,” VIII). 
THIRD WEEK—MAY 14-21 
“The Emotions and their Education ;” “Reasoning, the Guide” 
(Oppenheim, Chapters X and XI). 
“York (THe CHAuTAUQUAN, “English Cathedrals,” VIII). 
FOURTH WEEK—MAY 21-28 
“Will, the Controller” (Oppenheim, Chapter XII). 
“Victorian London” (THe CHauTauguan, “Reading Journey 


in London,” VIII) 
— 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
FIRST WEEK—APRIL 30-MAY 7 

Review of chapter VII, “Mental Growth and Control.” 

Report from one half the members. Each should have been form- 
ing a habit and watching its formation. 

Report from one half the members. Each should have been 
trying to form a habit in more than one way. 

Comparison of one student’s habit-forming experience with the 
description in chapter VII. 

Review of chapter VIII, “Mental Growth and Control.” 

Roll Call. Each person reports an instance in which he has in- 
fluenced himself by suggestion (auto-suggestion). 

Reading. Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel.” 


SECOND WEEK—MAY 7-14 


Review of chapter IX, “Mental Growth and Control.” 
Roll Call. “Is my thinking visual, auditory, or motor?” 


Nr 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
FIRST WEEK—APRIL 30-MAY 7 
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Report from one half the members. Each should have been form- 
ing a habit and watching its formation. 
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trying to form a habit in more than one way. 

Comparison of one student’s habit-forming experience with the 
description in chapter VII. 
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3. Reading from the poems of Philip Bourke Marston, the blind 
poet, noting the absence of color words. 

4 Exercise. Each member should answer in writing the following 
questions which are taken from Calkins’s “A First Book in 
Psychology,” where they are condensed from a questionary 
formulated by Prof. Gamble. 

a. In imagining a pink rose, 

I. (a) Do you see its color and the green of its leaves? 
(b) Are the pink and green as vivid as those of a 

real rose? 

2. (a) Can you see its shape? 

(b) Is it as distinctly outlined as the objects now be- 
fore you on the table? 

3. Can you smeil it? 

4. Can you feel the smoothness of its petals and leaves? 

5. Can you feel the coolness of its petals and leaves? 

6. Can you feel the prick of its thorns? 

n thinking of the words of “My Country, ’tis of thee,” 

1. Can you see them printed? 

2. Can you hear yourself say them? 

3. Can you hear yourself sing them? 

4. ‘Can you feel yourself form the words in your throat 

and with your lips and tongue? 

5. Can you hear the organ play “America?” 

c. Arrange the following experiences in order of the distinct- 
ness (i. e. clearness or vividness) with which you can re- 
member (or imagine) them: 

A triangle drawn with black lead on white paper. 

A plane surface of lemon-yellow. 

The hum of a mosquito. 

The crack of a whip. 

The “feel” of soap. 

The “feel” of dough. 

The heat of a hot plate. 

The smell of peppermint. 

. The smell of onion. 

10. The taste of salt. 


5. Reading. The description of the murder of Rizzio from Maurice 
Hewlett’s “The Queen’s Quhair.” The assassination took place 
in the dark and the story is told in sound words. 

6. List of mixed metaphors (such as the famous “take up arms 
against a sea of troubles”) showing that they are due to im- 
perfect visualization on the part of the author. 

7. Reading of passages from Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound” il- 

lustrative of his use of sense words. 

Comparison of Mr. Alden’s and Mr. Commons’s articles on the 

“Labor Movement” in this magazine. 
THIRD WEEK—MAY 14-21 

Review of chapter X, “Mental Growth and Control.” 

Discussion. “What is the ground of altruism?” 

Review of chapter XI, “Mental Growth and Control.” 

Roll Call. “Do your ideas, plans, ambitions, etc., change from 

year to year?” 
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5. Reading from A. C. Benson’s “Silent Isle,” page 108. 

Report by at least two people of a study of individual differences 
of emotion. 

Review of “York” in this CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Reading, “The York Pageant” in this CHAuTAUQUAN. 

FOURTH WEEK—MAY 21-28 

1. Review of chapter XII, “Mental Growth and Control.” 

Reports of groups who have been trying to apply the will to (a) 
the practice of altruism, (b) the ceasing to worry, (c) the shift- 
ing of attention, (d) the forming of habit. 

2. Talk. “The Power of Will in Moral Life.” 

Map Talk. Localities mentioned in “Victorian London” in this 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

5. Reading. Browning’s “Saul” or Mrs. Browning’s “Portuguese 

Sonnets” or extracts from Reade’s “The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” or William Morris’s “Earthly Paradise.” 

Book Chat. Chapters on York and on Marston Moor in How- 

ells’s “Seven English Cities.” 


— 
TRAVEL CLUB 


Travel Clubs should be provided with Baedeker’s “London,” 
with a large map of London, and with individual outline maps of 
London which each member may fill in as the study progresses. 
Photographs, picture postcards or pictures in books of all buildings 
and places mentioned should be exhibited. 

he programs suggested below are based on the events of 
Queen Victoria’s reign from 1870 (the year in which Dickens died) 
to 1901, when King Edward VII ascended the throne. 
FIRST WEEK 

1. Character Sketch. “Gladstone” (Oman’s “England in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” Bryce’s “Life of Gladstone,” Russell’s “Life 
of Gladstone,” Morley’s “Life of Gladstone”). 

Talk. “England under Gladstone.” (See references under “1”). 
Discussion. “Ireland and Home Rule.” (See references under 

“1;” McCarthy’s “Ireland Since the Union” and “History of 

our Own Times;” Coman and Kendall’s “A Short Histo 

of England,” chapter XVIT; Carleton’s “Valentine McClutchy ; 

Lawless’s “History of Ireland ;” Seignobos’s “Political History 

of Europe”). 

4. Roll Call. “Irish Leaders” (O’Connell, Parnell, McCarthy, 
O'Reilly, Butt, Redmund, etc., etc.). 

s Paper. “The Advance of Suffrage since 1866.” (See references 
under “1;” Coman and Kendall; Joy’s “20 Centuries of Eng- 
lish History ;” McCarthy; May’s “The Constitutional History 
of England.”) 

6. Map Talk. “Chelsea” (Baedeker; Lucas’s “A Wanderer in Lon- 
don;” Harrison’s “Memorable London Houses”). 

>. Reading. “Work” from Carlyle’s “Past and Present.” 

SECOND WEEK 
Paper. “The Franco-Prussian War” (Torbes’s “Life of Napo- 
leon ITI ;” Lowe’s “Prince Bismarck ;” Busch’s “Our Chancel- 
lor”). 
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Character Sketch. “Bismarck.” (See references under “1.”) 

Talk. “England and Russia” (Oman; Seignobos ; Hoiland’ s 
“The European Concert in the Eastern Question ;” Fyffe’s “His- 
tory of Modern Europe ;” Andrews’s “The Historical Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe”). 

4. Debate between an Englishman and an American on the Alabama 

Claims (Oman; articles in the Nation, vols. 1, 6, 8, 9, Il, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 23, 84; in the North American, vol. 101; in the 
Living Age, vols. 88 and 108; in the Fortnightly, vol. 11; 
in the Atlantic, vol. 41; in Harper's Monthly, vol. 114; in the 
Arena, vol. 33; in the New England Magazine, vol. 37). 
5. Reading. The Library Shelf of this Coaurauguan. 
THIRD WEEK. 

1. Character Sketch. “Disraeli.” 

Reading from “Coningsby” or “Lothair.” 

Map Talk. “England in Africa.” (See map in Oman’s “Eng- 
land in the Nineteenth Century.”) 

Book Review. “Modern Egypt” by the Earl of Cromer. 

Paper. “Wolesley, Roberts, Gordon, and Kitchener.” (See Cro- 
mer’s “Modern Egypt;” Milner’s “The English in Egypt;” 
Steevens’s “With Kitchener to Khartoum;” Wailace’s “Egypt 
and the Egyptian Inquisition ;” White’s “Expansion of Egypt.”) 

Quiz. “England, France, and Germany in Africa.” 

Description (illustrated by photographs and by pictures from old 
magazines ) “Victoria’s Two Jubilees.” (See references in 
Poole’s “Index to Periodical Literature” under “Victoria.”) 

FOURTH WEEK 

1. Paper. “England and the Boers” (Churchill’s “London to Lady- 

smith ;” Schreiner’s “The South African Question ;” Hillegas’s 

“Oom Paul’s People ;” Bryce’s “Impressions in South Africa”). 
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2. Map Talk and Explanation. “Cape Town to Cairo.” 

3. Character Sketch. “Cecil Rhodes.” 

4. Reading from Schreiner’s * ‘Peter Halkett, Trooper.” 

5. Review of chapters on “Lord Salisbury” and * ‘Lord Rosebery” 


in Mc@arthy’s “British Political Portraits.” 

6. Talk. “The Venezuelan Boundary” (Oman; Robinson’s “Twen- 
tieth Century American;”’ Grover Cleveland’s “Presidential 
Problems”). 

REVIEW QUESTIONS ON MAY READINGS 

DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND. CHAPTER VIII, THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


1. Discuss medieval gilds and modern Trade Unions. 2. 
What is the history of Trade Unions in England? 3. From what 
did the Trade Union Congress spring? 4. As far as possible trace 
the formation of the Labor Party. 5. How has it affected the 
House of Commons? 6. How does the Trade Union Congress 
work? 7. What purpose lay behind the formation of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions? 8. What is its size? 9. What legis- 
lation favorable to Trade Unions was passed? 10. What argument 
speaks for the stability of the Trade Union movement. 11. Discuss 
women’s organizations. 12. What legislation affected Labor rep- 
resentatives in Parliament? 13. What are the positions of the 
chief Labor leaders? 14. Discuss colonial Labor movements. 15. 
Discuss arbitration movements. 
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A READING JOURNEY IN LONDON. CHAPTER VIII. VICTORIAN LONDON 


1. What enormous changes took place in Victoria’s reign? 2 
Describe the outlook from Trafalgar Square. 3. What clubs are 
established in Pall Mall? 4. What is the teaching of the Gals 
worthy extract? 5. What are the chief buildings in and about 
Whitehall? 6. What was the attitude of Victorian writers towards 
the conduct of the government offices? 7. What satisfaction and 
what regret are to be drawn from contemplation of the Houses of 
Parliament and the Thames Embankment? 8. Speak of the agita 
tions of 1848. 9. Who were some of the men speaking for the 
people? 10. What are the chief galleries in London? 11. What 
has been the history of London University? 12. Speak of the 
magnitude of the British Museum. 13. Account for the connection 
of literary names with a wide area of London. 14. What great 
names are connected with Chelsea? 15. What disturbance ac 
companied the period of transition? 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. CHAPTER VIII. YORK 


1. What connection has York Cathedral with Roman times * 
2. What evidences of Christianity in England before Augustine, are 
known? 3. How did Northumbria win the north for Christianity ? 
4. How was Augustine’s mission first represented in York? Woh:t 
delayed the conquest of the north by Roman Christianity? 6. What 
brought about the supremacy of the Roman church? 7. Give th 
chief events in the career of Wilfrid of York. 8. When was i! 
pall bestowed upon York and with what effect? 9. What sha 
had York in the coronation of William I and why? ro. How and 
why did York suffer at his hands? 11. For what was York inde}. 
ed to Thomas of Bayeux? 12. What interesting features doe: 
York’s crypt possess? 13. Destribe Archbishop Roger’s activit 
14. What great changes took place at York after 1200? 15. Gi) 
some idea of the great size of the transepts. 16. What are their 
most striking features? 17. Describe their triforium and cler 
story. 18 What is the legend of the Five Sisters? 19. What 
comparisons may be made with the triforiums of Salisbury, Lincoln, 
and Westminster? 20. Describe the remarkable piece of engineer 
ing carried out in the transepts. 21. To what different stages of 
Gothic do nave and transepts belong? 22. What are some very at 
tractive features of the nave? What peculiarity has the triforium 
and why? Describe its details. 24. What defects are apparent in 
the nave? 25. Describe the great west window. 26. Describe th« 
Chapter House. 27. What is the character of the choir? 28 
Describe the west front. 


SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MAY READINGS 

1. Who were the Chartists? 

1. Who was the architect of St. Martin in the Fields? 
What famous woman is buried in the churchyard? 3. How did 
Whitehall get its name? 4. What King’s statue stands in Trafal 
gar Square? 5. In what novel is Mr. Merdle a character? 6 
Whose statue stands before the Tate Gallery? 

1. What connection had St. Chad with York® » Who 
was John of Beverlev? 3. What is the Horn of Ulphus? 4. What 
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was the “Pilgrimage of Grace?” 5. What rebellion at York took 
place in the time of Elizabeth? 6. What famous battle of ihe 
civil war was fought near York? 7. What was the unique feature 
of the “Battle of the Standards?” 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN MARCH MAGA- 
ZINE 


1, The President of the Local Government Board may be a 
member of the Cabinet if his office is important at the time of the 
forming of the Cabinet. 2. Private bills give authority to private 
individuals to unite for the establishment of public utilities at their 
own risk and for their own profit. 

1. From the postal regulations. 2. Mountains in Cumber- 
land. Often referred to by the Lake Poets. 3. Nephew of Charles 
james Fox. 

1. A child who, according to legend, was crucified by the Jews 
of his time. Such legends were widespread and, doubtless, often 
were cruelly false. 2. He founded Lincoln College at Oxford and 
was compelled by the Council of Constance to exhume the bones of 
\Wyclif, burn them, and cast them into the river Swift. 3. That of 
the Knights Templar when the Order was suppressed in 1300. 4. 
A member of an old Lincolnshire family who frequently visited 
the Cathedral and ardently discussed Bible topics with the clergy. 
She was only twenty-five when, under Henry VIII, she was sent 
to the stake for her advanced opinions. 5. Great Paul of St. 
Paul’s, Big Ben of the Parliament House at Westminster, Great 
Peter of York, Great Tom of Lincoln. 6. Oxford was in the dio- 
cese of Lincoln and in its early years the Chancellor of Oxford was 
an appointee of the Bishop of Lincoln. 7. One hundred and ninety. 
8. Thirty in all. Nine are of the Old Foundation, thirteen had for- 


s erly been monasteries, eight are Victorian New Foundations. 


<= 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 

“Indiana has the floor,” said Pendragon, introducing the dele- 

we from Kokomo. After handing about the Table pictures of last 
nmer’s Assembly, some of which are shown in this magazine, she 
iisclosed the C. L. S. C. situation in her town. “Never was there 
slace having greater enthusiasm,” she exclaimed. “We have a 
Round Table with a membership of seventy-five, and a Chautau- 
qua Students’ League numbering sixty members, of whom fifty are 
doing all the work and ten are reading for seals.” “That’s an excel- 
icant enrolment,” approved Pendragon. “The Round Table works in 
a samewhat original way. There are several hostesses in charge of 
each meeting. One paper or an address is given each time, and the 
discussion is carried on by the hostesses.” “What are some of your 


sebjects?” “Our program this year calls for ‘Present Day Eco- 


uontes, ‘Civie Righteousness,’ ‘Kinship with Nature,’ ‘Evolution in 
Religion,’ ‘Conservation in Natural Resources’ and several other 
theres that are full of timely interest.” 
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“Those are admirable topics,” said the member from Buck- 
ingham, Pennsylvania. “We keep pretty closely to the reading, but 
we lighten our programs with a good deal of music, of which we are 
all very fond. We do some missionary work, too. We have just 
packed a box for a distant mission.” 

“We in Marlow, Oklahoma, are tremendously busy people, so 
this year we are reading only the magazine,” said a southwestern 
delegate. “We are finding the subjects eminently satisfactory; we 
couldn’t wish for anything better.” “That’s what we all say,” 
agreed the chorus. 

“I want to tell about our way of working,” said a member 
of the Kate Kimball Circle of St. Louis. “We read at home, and 
then at the meetings our readings are reviewed by passing around 
slips bearing questions which emphasize the main points.” “All 
our meetings are conducted on different lines,” said the delegate 
from Stittville, New York. “At one we had a quiz on the book in 
hand, paragraph by paragraph; at another we had short talks; at 
still another a recent traveler gave a lecture on the cathedrals she 
had seen last summer; and at the last lesson on the volume each 
member gave a summary of a chapter.” “You have variety as 
well as thoroughness, I see,” commented Pendragon. 

“We invented last year an amusing entertainment for our 
‘Gentlemen’s Evening,’” said a member of a woman’s club. “We 
call it ‘Impromptu Night,’ and the fun comes in when we pass about 
slips suggesting impromptu speeches. Anybody can talk well on 
‘Chautauqua’ or ‘The C. L. S. C.’ or ‘Our Faculty,’ but when ‘The 
Ladies’ falls to an avowed woman hater or “The Bachelor Girl’ to 
a mother of eight or ‘Freshmen’ to a Sophomore, then there is amuse- 
ment for everybody.” “Even the victims?” “Even the victims. 
Try it and see.” “Here,” said Pendragon, tapping a Tennessee let- 
ter in his hand, “here is a Circle that learns while it plays. They 
have a game like ‘Authors’ only all the questions are on Dickens’s 
books. Those people will know where to place at least the most 
important of the novelist’s 1,500 characters.” “We of the Vincent 
Circle of Providence have had a good deal of pleasure out of a 
Question Box on current events,” said a Rhode Islander. “The 
answers are read from newspaper clippings or are given oraily.” 
“In Anderson, Indiana, we make especially prominent the critic’s 
place on the program.” 

“I want to bring testimony to the excellence of the C. L. S. C. 
from a different set of readers,” said a Kentuckian. “The Woman’s 
Club of Murray always pursues some line of study, though it is not 
This year we are taking the Chautauqua 
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Course and all those who are studying find it more satisfactory and 
more profitable than any previous plan that we have followed.” “I 
can well believe it,” breathed an individual reader from Chicago. 
“My taking the course this winter is the realization of a dream of 
ten years.” “I am on my second year,” said another lone reader, 
this time from Ohio. “Chautauqua has truly been an open door to 
me, and I feel I can never go back to the old way again.” “I have 
completed one cycle,” continued a member from New Jersey, “but 
I am all the more desirous of continuing the course of study.” “I 
wish to add a word of genuine appreciation for the privilege of 
being one of the C. L. S. C. readers,” said a member from Water- 
town, New York. “I enjoy the course, and feel that even the super- 
ficial reading of the books, which is all that is possible to me, has 
meant real gain as well as pleasure.” 

“In Fort Scott,” said a Kansan, “we are doing this year’s work 
with spirit, and are taking especial delight in the magazine articles.” 
“The magazine has become very essential to me,” said a Washing- 
tonian from Spokane. “It has reached the point of such excellence 
that I do not see how it could be improved.” 

“Many circles are making great use of specialists this year,” 
continued Pendragon when the murmurs of approval died away. 
“We are,” corroborated a delegate from Ottawa, Kansas. “We have 
been having a series of lectures from people of special interests. 
They have been followed by discussion and question-asking that has 
been more than ordinarily profitable, and has won several of our 
guests into our membership.” “Our experience has been much the 
same,” said the delegate from Havana. 

“Here,” said Pendragon taking up a handful of letters, “are 
some interesting words from graduates. The 1908 people have letter 
circles, you know. Their Canadian reader writes: 

“Do you know, dear classmates, as I read your letters I felt a 
little lonely. I seem so far away from you all. Then I am the only 
Canadian in the Circle and you are all so closely bound together by 
the ties of American citizenship and patriotism. Will the day ever 
dawn when men will feel the ties of human brotherhood so strongly 
that national distinctions will dwindle and the poet’s dream be re- 
alized? “In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 
In Canada three great Christian denominations—Presbyterian, Meth- 
odists, and Congregationalists—are rapidly moving towards organic 
union. This seemed impossible even ten years ago.’” 

“The Circle is proving to this member that Chautauqua is a tie 
that binds so closely that creeds, policies, or countries only enlarge 
our horizons and bring us more friends,” commented a listener. 
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“Here is a report of some interest,” said Pendragon. “Let 
me read it: 


““*A rally of New York Chautauqua readers was held Tuesday 
evening, February 28, in the lecture room of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church on Fifth Avenue at 37th Street. This was the first 
general gathering of New York City readers for many years. There 
was a good attendance and a very genuine Chautauqua enthusiasm. 
The chief feature of the evening was an address by Mrs. J. Ravenel 
Smith, assistant editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and editor of the 
& & s. C. book, “Studies in Dickens.” Mrs. Smith, who has been 
rereading all of ‘Dickens’s novels recently, gave a very illuminating 
account of the development of Dickens’s character and of his per- 
sonal traits as illustrated in his works, showing also his attitude 

of mind in regard to social activities and contrasting it in a very 

interesting way with modern methods of looking upon the ques- 
tion of brotherhood. At the close of Mrs. Smith’s address a Chau- 
tauqua Round Table was conducted by Miss Kimball. 

“ ‘Representatives of the little Circle at Weehawken, New Jer- 
sey, showed their interest by coming across to the New York meet- 
ing. There were members also from Brooklyn, Flatbush, and upper 
and lower New York. The members were enthusiastic over the 
idea of a monthly meeting open to all readers, as a result of which 
some smaller groups may be organized . weekly study purposes. 
By means of the monthly meeting all C. S. C. readers in New 
York can be kept in touch with Fh developments and in 
spite of the distractions of so large and engrossing a city, can be 
sure of an spbareenity once a month to come into closer relations 
with the c ce oo Ge 

“‘It was interesting to note the personnel of these Chautau- 
quans. The earliest classes represented were ’86, ’89, and ’97. Mem- 
bers of 1910 were there, and so were people from all of the under- 
graduate classes. Two active Circles were noted and arrangements 
were made looking to the formation of a new Circle in the neigh- 
borhood of 118th Street. 

“*Through the kindness of the Trustees of Christ Church, 
Broadway at 71st Street, it ts probable that future meetings will 
be held there. It is one of the most easily accessible spots in the 
city. The next meeting will be held the latter part of March, when 
there will be an address relating to some of the year’s topics and 
an informal Round Table at the close. 

‘Among the many interesting and cordial replies received 
to the first inquiry sent to the New York readers were appreciative 
notes from business men, teachers, one traveling salesman, a reader 
who spends most of his time on the ocean but who did not state 
his exact occupation, and a policeman, who would have been glad 
to join the Circle but for the irregularity of his occupation.’” 

“TI have been hearing from several sources of another possible 
meeting-place for circles,” said Pendragon. “In many towns there 
is a pleasant room of sufficient size in the court house, and it is 
quite possible to secure it for Circle purposes. Then there is often 
a little Court of Appeals room in a town not a county seat, and in 
which there is no court house.” 

“That is a good point to pass on to new circles,” said the mem 


bers as they gathered up their impedimenta and said “Good-bye.” 


” 
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Cuup Prostems. By George Mangold, Ph. D., St. Louis. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net. 

“The public has awakened to the fact that saving and sheltering 
child life is the salvation and preservation of society,” said Mr. 
George A. Lewis at the recent New York State Conference of Char- 
ities. 

Tue CHAUTAUQUAN has already brought this basic problem be- 
fore its readers in the article on “Social Work for Children in the 
United States” in the October number which supplements Mr. 
Alden’s account of the similar, almost socialistic efforts for the 
English child, in his series on “Democratic England.” 

Mr. Mangold, in his book, “Child Problems,” says that its chief 
purpose “is to give its readers a general view of the principal social 
child problems of today.” The author is the associate director of 
the Saint Louis School of Social Economy and his work is edited 
by Richard T. Ely, the eminent economist and a member of the 
Educational Council of Chautauqua Institution. The book is for 
both student and general reader. Its clear grasp and unbiased treat- 
ment of the subject matter, its straightforward style, and its array 
of compelling facts hold the attention from beginning to end. Only 
problems relating to the development of the normal child are con- 
sidered. Those of defectives occupy a separate field and are ex- 
cluded. The broadening recognition of the rights of childhood, “the 
right to life, to health, to play, to freedom from work, to education, 
to opportunities for a useful life,” and the duty of society to the 
dependent and neglected child are the main topics discussed under 
more formal headings, such as Infant Mortality, Child Labor, ete. 
Present conditions are described, their causes, methods of better- 
ment and control set forth and a constructive program, whenever 
possible, is given. Waste, to the individual and to society, is strik- 
ingly brought out all along the line. 


Seven Encuisu Cities. By William Dean Howells. New York: 
Harper Brothers. $2.00. 
As in his other reminiscences of travel, Mr. Howells is at his best 
in “Seven English Cities.” His keen sense of humor and his powers 
of observation find full play, and he shows a rare appreciation of 
English scenes and characters. One involuntarily compares him 
with Irving in his love of English scenery and his study of English 
characteristics. While he talks to us of England, he shows that he 
knows and loves his America. 
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Like Irving, too, he loves the byways. Before opening the 
“Seven English Cities,” we are prepared to travel seven of the 
beaten paths known to every stay-at-home, as well as to the average 
traveler. Instead, we find ourselves joining in the author’s “modest 
liking for Liverpool,” and wandering in leisurely fashion about the 
quaint old city, whiie our fellow-travelers rush, in conventional style, 
to the first train they can reach after the docking of the steamer. 

From Liverpool we go on to Manchester where we find “Some 
merits” of historical and literary interest. 

A ride through the rolling country of Derbyshire brings to 
view the smoking chimneys of Sheffield, where we turn our backs on 
the high and mighty and devote ourselves to the characteristic life of 
the town, and its local history. 

All cathedral lovers go to York, but even in York, the author 
finds unbeaten paths for us to tread, though the Minster is the 
center of attraction. “Nine Days’ Wonder in York” is followed by 
“Two Yorkish Episodes,” a search for the old battle-field of Mars- 
ton Moor, and a steamboat excursion down the Ouse to Bishops- 
thorpe. From York, as a starting point, we make a trip to the Don- 
caster races, and a visit to Durham. 

After this we turn our faces southward and travel through 
Cambridge to old Boston, the “Mother of the American Athens,” 
where we find much to remind us of home. Wales has always 
been one of the goals of our ambition, and out of the beaten paths, 
once again, we travel with Mr. Howells to Aberystwyth, a few hours’ 
ride from London, thence to “Llandudno, another Welsh watering- 
place.” Our journey comes to an end with “Glimpses of English 
Character,” rich in humor and filled with anecdotes of the observant 
traveler. 

The interest of the book is much enhanced by the artistic illus- 
tions freely scattered among its pages. 


Scottre AND His Lavy. By Margaret Morse. Boston and New 
York: Houghton-Miffiin Company. Price, $1.00. 
A charming tale of a loving dog and his loving mistress has been 
told by Margaret Morse, in “Scottie and His Lady.” The life of 
the kennels and of a happy country home is contrasted with the ad- 
ventures of the dog stealer’s victim on road and train, in tenement 
house and vivisection laboratory. Man’s attitude,—kind, careless, or 
cruel,—toward his dog friends makes a concrete part of the story. 
The scene in the laboratory is a strong anti-vivisection argument. 
Mechanically the book is a pleasure, although the illustrations 
are not satisfying. 
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Tue Speech For Spectat Occasions. Edited by Ella A. Knapp, 
Ph. D. of Goucher College, and John C. French, Ph. D. of 
Johns Hopkins University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.10 net. 

In “The Speech for Special Occasions,” Miss Knapp and Mr. French 

have presented an exceedingly practical plan for the preparation 

of the ‘occasional speech. Not the least interesting portion of the 
book is the collection of speeches by famous men and women deliv- 
ered on memorable occasions. 

A very brief introduction discusses the nature of the occasional 
speech, its preparation, plan, style, and delivery. Following this are 
representative speeches divided into classes such as “The Speech in 
Behalf of Cause,” “The Speech of Welcome,” “The Response,” and 
so on; in all there are eleven classifications. 

In an appendix, the authors give outlines of other speeches of 
each class illustrated in the body of the book, and lists of more, to- 
gether with a bibliography of such speeches, and lists of subjects 
for practice to aid the student. Finally, there is a general bib- 
liography on “Speech Making,” and “Collections of Speeches.” 

The book will be valuable both to the professional, and the lay- 
man, for its illustrative as well as its instructive material. 


IDEALISM IN Epucation. Herman Harrell Horne. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. 1910. Price $1.25. 


With the purpose of combining the practical aim of Spencer to as- 
sist in the evolution of humanity with the idealistic philosophy of the 
late Commissioner of Education, William T. Harris, Dr. Horne 
of New York University has written a volume on “Idealism in Edu- 
cation” which discusses the problems which modern educators are 
finding in the “making of a man” as distinguished from the “train- 
ing of men.” A not too technical discussion of heredity leads the 
way for a statement of its practical application in eugenics. Through 
illustrations of the power of environment is made clear society’s duty 
in the provision of suitable surroundings or eutopias. The part 
played by the will and its recognition as a factor in fostering both 
individualism and universalism show the importance of educating 
the will for good into the condition of eunoia. These facts with 
their bearings are summed in an idealistic “philosophy of man- 
making” in a final section full of inspiration to thoughtful teachers. 
“The perfecting of humanity in the image of divinity “is idealism in 
educating.” 

The volume is supplied with an admirable Analytical Table 
of Contents, an Index, a thorough bibliography for each chapter, 
and usable marginal notes. 
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Cicero’s Letters. By Ernest Riess, Ph. D., Boys’ High School, 

Brooklyn. New York: The Macmillan Company. 60 cents net. 
The selections in Mr. Riess’s volume of “Cicero’s Letters” have 
been chosen to meet the needs, and arouse the interest of the young 
student. The editor aims, by the personal appeal of the friendly 
letter, to acquaint the student with Cicero, the man, a creature of 
flesh and blood, with the thoughts and feelings of a living age. 
Emphasis is also laid on the literary form of the letter, on antiqui- 
ties, and the colloquial character of the language. 

The introduction opens with a brief account of letter-writing 
down to the time of Cicero. This is followedeby a discusssion of 
the character of Cicero’s letters, their classification as official or 
private, or according to the subject matter. Interesting sketches of 
the lives and characters of Cicero’s most intimate correspondents are 
given. Other valuable material is found in the introduction, such as 
an explanation of the early methods of letter writing, materials used, 
forms of the letter, and means of delivery. The language and style 
of the letters are also discussed, and the introduction closes with 
a chronological outline of Cicero’s life. 

The notes are simple and full of valuable information, both 
historical and literary. They are supplemented by an index of 
proper names with references to the passages in which the names 
occur. 

If more editors of Latin text-books had a live, human purpose 
in their work, the opponents of the study of Latin would be de- 
prived of one of their strongest weapons. 


Twenty Years at Huit-House. By Jane Addams. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 


Besides being a history of Hull-House both as an entity and as a 
part of the Settlement movement, Jane Addams’s “Twenty Years at 
Hull-House” is a vital human document of astonishing force. The 
reader admires almost to his own confounding the practical com- 
mon sense of the idealist, the man’s firm grasp with the woman's 
soft hand, the wisdom, the foresight, and above all the simple ac- 
ceptance as a natural duty of a manner of life and of responsibili- 
ties foreign even to the thought of most women of opportunity. 
The same tolerance that has shown itself equally in matters of re- 
ligion and in the adaptation of the Halsted Street coffee-house bills 
of fare to what the neighborhood would accept, the persistent faith 
in the possibility of realizing ideals of better human relations, the 
willingness to loosen the hold on outworn theories when more prac- 
ticable ones develop, the dauntless learning from failures, the steadi- 
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ness that was unshaken by the “opprobrium” that befalls the arbi- 
trator, are qualities not often registered, less often expressed in 
women. Yet the feminine element—the sympathy, the intuition—is 
constantly interwoven with the economist’s study of problems and 
the social worker’s effort to solve them effectively. It was the 
woman—and the poet—who saw the symbolism in the dispossessed 
old German’s anguished clinging to her chest of drawers. It was 
the woman who forgave, in spite of her distress, the death gibe of 
the embittered Scotswoman. 

Throughout the book the presentation of facts—concerning the 
troubles of the poor or phases of social work or social legislation— 
is followed by the illuminating interpretation of a keenly under- 
standing mind. In no instance is the work of Hull-House extolled 
even when it stirred its neighbors to codperate in their own salva- 
tion or resulted in a city-wide enthusiasm for betterment. The 
book, fittingly produced in handsome form, is one rich in help and 
stimulation for both workers and thinkers. 


Tue Facutty or Reapinc. THe CominG or AGE OF THE NATIONAL 
Home Reapinc Union. By George Radford, M. A., Christ’s 
College. Paper, 96 pp. 30 cents. Cambridge University Press, 
England. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is one of the publications of The National Home Reading 
Union of England which for that country corresponds to the Chau- 
tauqua Home Reading work in this country. Credit is given to 
Chautauqua for the “idea” and reference is made to the visit of 
Joshua Fitch to Chautauqua in 1888 and his advocacy on his re- 
turn home of extending the University Extension movement to 
the humblest classes in England. The N. H. R. U. was started in 
188% by Rev. Dr. Paton of Nottingham. The Union has three 
classes of home readers in view, young people, general readers, 
and advanced readers. It publishes book lists and magazines for 
each of these classes, prepares some elementary courses for work- 
ing people and cooperates closely with other societies. To mark 
the 21st Anniversary in 1910 it was proposed to raise an endow- 
ment fund of £10,000 and this booklet concerning the whole move- 
ment, prepared in that connection, must be of interest to all on 
this side of the Atlantic who are associated with the cause of 
popular education. 
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(See page 379) 
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